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Cordial 
Invitation 


EADERS of HORTICULTURE living 
within fifty miles of Oyster Bay will 
find it well worth while to visit “Tulip- 
dom” during the latter part of May. There 
will be in bloom several hundred varieties 
of gorgeous Breeder, Cottage, and Darwin 
Tulips, including many rare novelties 
obtainable only from us. 


Those unable to call should favor us with 
a request for our Catalogue, pronounced 
by those who know to be the most accurate 
and truthful bulb book published. It has 
been and continues to be our privilege and 
pleasure to supply many of America’s 
finest estates with the bulbs that never 
fail to win. Almost three-fourths of the 
Blue Ribbons at the country’s leading 
flower shows are won by bulbs supplied 
by us. 


Arrange right now to be in the winning 
class during Spring 1929 by asking for the 
free catalogue and please remember that 
it will pay you to 


Place your order before August first. 


Your bulbs will then be packed especially 
for you in Holland, be handled just once 
(very important) and after that no human 
hands will touch them until you open the 
package in October. 
We also offer a fine lot of Long Island grown 
Narcissus bulbs in a gratifying number of varieties 
at prices within the reach of all. You will find 
them as willing to bloom as did the formerly 
imported bulbs and we stand back of every bulb 
we supply, regardless of variety or kind. 

Free Catalogue on Request and please mention 


HORTICULTURE 


ZANDBERGEN BROS., “Tulipdom” 
Oyster Bay, Long Island, New York 











baneguiut Nurseries at Valkenburg, near Leiden, Holland 





and at Babylon, Long Island, New York 
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YS 
H that you haven't one of these 


delightful joy giving conserv- 
atories, opening right off your dining 
or living room? It surely can’t be 
a matter of cost, as we now have 
one for around Twelve to Fifteen 
Hundred dollars, completely erected 
and equipped. 


It’s not as big as this, but large 
enough to grow a surprising amount 
of flowers. 


Glaze it with the new Ultra Violet 
transmitting glass, and you have a 
regular health resort where you can 
get honest to goodness tan in mid- 
winter. 


Send for our book called ‘‘Green- 
houses As We Know Them.” 


You'll find it tells you just what you 
are now wanting to know. No 
obligation. 


Lorp & BurNHAM © 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


Irvington, N.Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Toronto, Canada 
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Boston Florists i 








Flowers 
Telegraphed 


124 TREMONT STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE LIB. 4317 








BOSTON 


My OP ion Florist 


67 BEACON STREET Flowers 


Phones: Telegraphed 
Haymarket 0281-0282 Anywhere 














BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 
Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 








Caxbone 


inc 
FLORIST 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 
Phone KENmore 1700 


Branch Store 
HOTEL STATLER 


Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass’n 
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See the Blooming Bulbs 
at Weiser Park, Pa. 


Visit the Farr Nursery this month or in 
early June. Thousands of Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Narcissi in bloom. See the lilacs, peonies, 
iris, in which we specialize. Located on Wm. 
Penn Highway (Pa. route No. 3) 12 miles 
west of Reading. 


FARR NURSERY CO. 








Box 134 Weiser Park, Penna. 
EARTHENWARE 
Flower Pots & Saucers 
Est. 1765 


A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
205 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Telephone: Porter 0580 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 
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Choice Dahlias Reasonable 


st Varieties, 10 your choice from 


100 Be 

catalog—$3.00 Gladiolus. 

GLADAHLIA FARMS 
Chicopee Falls 
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Mass. 
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Hardy Chrysanthemums 


40 Varieties 


Decorative, Pompom, Button and Single 


ms $2.00 for ten. 
lant 


$3.00 per dozen. 
WALTER H. GOLBY 


{7 West Street, South Weymouth, Mass. 
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Late May Work 


‘Oy back early flowering shrubs like the Cornelian cherry, 
forsythias and spiraeas. It is the best plan to remove the old 
canes at the base. 

Begin spraying hollyhocks, delphiniums and phlox, using 
Bordeaux mixture or one of the proprietary remedies. 

Set out started annuals, first hardening them off. 

Order perennial seeds and prepare frames. It is best to start 
most perennials in late May or June instead of waiting until mid- 
summer. 

When it is no longer possible to purchase dormant roses, pot- 
ted plants may be obtained for filling vacancies in the beds. 

Early flowering annuals may be obtained by buying started 
plants in trays. 

Snarol is a new preparation which is said to be very effective 
in ridding the garden of cutworms. 

Most house plants may be set out-of-doors after danger of 
frost is over and will be rejuvenated as the result of such treat- 
ment. 

Another planting of gladiolus corms may be made now to pro- 
vide a succession of blooms. 

Dahlia tubers may be planted up to the middle of June. The 
clump should be divided and the tubers placed in the ground on 
their sides with the sprouts upwards. 

The hedge nettle (Stachys lanata) set out now will make an 
interesting and unusual edging for beds and borders. This plant 
is grown for its foliage, which has a whitish appearance. The 
plants thrive in hot, dry situations, and can be increased by divi- 
sion in the spring. 

Any of the fast growing annuals may now be sown in the 
open ground. As the poppy seed is very fine it is well to mix a 
little soil with it. These fine seeds should be merely pressed into 
the ground. 

An abundance of water should be given the peonies up to and 
through the flowering period. 

There is still time for dividing many of the perennials. With 
a few exceptions perennials should be divided every three years. 
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New York Florists 











NEW YORK, N. Y. 





369 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 











David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part of the 
country to 
NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 

















Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 80. 
LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 











ORCHIDS 


All Leading Species and Hybrids 
EDWARD H. ROEHRS 
Orchid Specialist 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 











Choice Garden Plants 


Annuals and Perennials 
EDWARD AND OLIVE BELCHES 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
Framingham Centre 


Massachusetts 
Booklet on request 














IRIS PEONIES 


Catalogue 


GEO. N. SMITH 
167 Cedar Street 
Wellesley Hills, Mavs. 








Entered as second-class matter e Maeiaa adnate a dete cas teen aie aes 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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STANDARD 
TREE ROSES 


The finest collection of Tree 
Roses ever offered in this coun- 
try. Grown on the highlands of 
Oregon, where the best Roses are 
grown. We can supply such 
varieties as Los Angeles, Hadley, 
Independence Day, Sunburst, 
Caroline Testout, Columbia, 
etc., etc., etc. 


PRICE 
$3.00 each; $30.00 per dozen.. 






Spiraea 
Trichocarpa 


(Korean Spiraea) 
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flowering shrub 
of distinction bringing 
new delights and thrills to 
your garden. It is impossible 
to adequately portray or describe 
the beauty of Spiraea trichocarpa. 
A medium height shrub with spread- 
ing, arching, drooping branches, 
flowering freely in late June. Strong 
field-grown plants, 2 to 3 ft. tall, 
$1.50 each. 


This and many other interesting new 
plants are listed and described in our 
catalog LANDSCAPES AND GAR- 
DENS for 1928. Write for your 
copy now. 
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Send for our Silver Anniversary 
Catalogue containing full descrip- 
tions and varieties we have to offer. 
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Wyman’s Framingham Nurseries 
Framingham, Massachusetts 


MADISON NEW JERSEY 
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Ask for 
Catalogs 





CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 
Hardy Perennial Plants 


varieties for rock-gardens, old-fashioned gardens. ground-covers, wood- 
BROOKVILLE land plantings, bank and dry soils, and moist places. These plants can 


be supplied in almost unlimited quantities, and for plantings of any 
magnitude. 
Glen Head Nassau Co. New York . a 
1 i ° ver ray 
Hardy Herbaceous Plants. Plants ode Their Uses, plants for 
old-fashioned gardens, new gardens and borders. A copy will be mailed to those who 
intend to plant perennials. 


Roses by Bobbink & Atkins 


PEONIES LILA CS We grow several hundred thousand Roses in several hundred varieties. 

Our Rose Catalogue, profusely illustrated in color, describes and prices 
nearly a thousand varieties of older favorite Roses as well as the newest 
novelties. All are classified and arranged to help the buyer. 


Our Specialties 


IRI SES Magnolias, Azalea Mollis and A. Pontica, Hardy Evergreen Azaleas, Lilacs, Cotoneasters, 
Japanese Maples and Weeping Flowering Cherries, Red and White Dogwood, Blue 


Spruce, grafted, Koster and Moerheim varieties. 








Evergreens, Rhododendrons Pot-Grown Plants and Vines 
Evergreen Azaleas, Evergreen Shrubs, We grow in pots Ampelopsis, Aristolochia 
Deciduous Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Hedge Bignonias, Cotoneasters, Euonymus_ in 
Plants, Hardy Vines. Send for list if you variety. Honeysuckle, Ivies, Silver Lace 
intend to plant. Vine, Wisterias. 
In your request it is important to state definitely what 
T. A. HAVEMEYER ALBERT LAHODNY ape . y 
you intend to plant. We issue several catalogues. 
Owner Manager BOBBINK & ATKINS Rutherford, New Jersey 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


When a Prophet Is a Prophet, Even in 


His Own Country 

ROBABLY nothing is quite so gratifying and satisfying 

as recognition by ‘‘one’s own” and so Mr. F. R. Pierson of 
Tarrytown, N. Y., must feel about the recent action of the 
board of directors of The 
Horticultural Society of 
New York, of which he 
has been chairman since 
1910. 

The following is a mo- 
tion passed in the absence 
of Mr. Pierson at the meet- 
ing on April 11: 

That: ‘“The large Gold Medal 
of The Horticultural Society of 
New York be awarded to Mr. 
F. R. Pierson for the great merit 
and educational value of his 
exhibits at the Fifteenth Inter- 
national Flower Show, espe- 
cially his Woodland Garden. 
Also as a mark of appreciation 
by the directors of this society 
for his services to horticulture 


and his devotion to the interests of the society during the 18 years he has 
served as chairman of our board of directors.” 


This medal, the highest tribute The Horticultural Society 
of New York can pay, has only twice before been awarded 
in the history of the society. 

Those of us who saw Mr. Pier- 
son’s Woodland Garden at the Fif- 
teenth International Flower Show 
at Grand Central Palace in March, 
will agree that only suitable recogni- 
tion has been made, as there seemed 
to be no disputing the fact that this 
lovely woodland garden was the 
finest thing: in the show, with its 
pool in the center and its lovely 
water-fall trickling from the side. 
Dogwoods, white birches, white 
pines and hemlocks seemed to vie 
with one another for the admiration 
of the crowd, while lady slippers 
and primroses were cunningly con- 
cealed behind rocks, with trilliums, 
primulas, wild ferns, bog grass, day 
lilies and a host of other woodland 
beauties scattered broadcast through 
the woods exactly as nature herself 
scatters them. In fact, it was to its 
adherence to nature that this garden 
owed its chief charm. It might be 
interesting to note that in Mr. Pier- 
son's organization no subletting of 
part of the work is necessary for 


Medal Awarded Mr. F. R. Pierson 





Mr. F. R. Pierson, Awarded the Gold Medal of The 
Horticultural Society of New York 


plantings large or small, wild or cultivated; Axel C. Palm, 
who has been with the Pierson organization for years, con- 
ceived the idea, and made and executed the plan. 

The directors of The Horticultural Society of New York 
feel grateful, indeed, to Mr. Pierson for his many years’ 
service as chairman of their board because, despite what is an 
unusually crowded life, between a big horticultural business 
and tremendous civic activities, he has, except on rare occa- 
sions of pressing importance, always been at the helm, and 
with the other idealists who have brought this society to its 
present status, surely must have a feeling of pride in the work 
accomplished in the past, with the aspirations and possibilities 
for the future. 


Many Members Added to The Pennsylvania 


Horticultural Society 

At the March and April meetings of the executive council 
of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 175 new members 
were elected. This is the largest gain the society has ever made 
in a similar period. Many of these persons became interested 
in the society through its exhibition at the Philadelphia 
Flower Show, where a replica of a garden of a hundred years 
ago commemorated its centennial. 

The deaths of two valued members, Dr. Robert Huey and 
Mr. Thomas B. Meehan, were recorded with regret. Each of 
them had been a member for over 30 years, and in different 
fields, had done much work for 
American horticulture. Dr. Huey 
was best known through his won- 
derful collection of roses, and has 
been regarded as the leading Ameri- 
can amateur rosarian for over a 
generation. Mr. Meehan was long 
identified with a number of nursery 
associations, and had conducted one 
of the largest wholesale nurseries in 
the east. 


Lowthorpe School 
Summer Course 


The regular summer session of 
the Lowthorpe School of Landscape 
Architecture for women at Groton, 
Mass., will commence July 11. The 
major courses are planned to cover 
in seven weeks the work of a regular 
ten-week term in construction, 
design, fine arts and horticulture. 
These courses are arranged to satisfy 
the needs of three groups: amateurs 
who wish to develop their gardens 
and home grounds more adequately ; 
prospective students who desire to 
test their inclination and ability to 
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undertake professional training; and lastly, students who may 
thus shorten the period required for the completion of their 
course. A similar course in previous years has proved so suc- 
cessful that in the future attendance at a summer quarter is 
required of all students of the regular course. 


The National Orchid Exhibition 


Orchids of the highest quality and in overwhelming 
profusion made a complete success of the great National 
Orchid Show in New York which closed Saturday night, 
May 12, after being open for three days. The show was the 
third to be conducted by the American Orchid Society, the 
first having been held in Boston four years*ago and the 
second in Philadelphia two years later. Although the ap- 
proach to Madison Square Garden leaves much to be desired 
at present, the exposition hall in that building, where this 
years show was held, is admirably adapted for exhibition 
purposes. Because of this fact, combined with the great wealth 
of material sent in, it was possible to stage one of the most 
beautiful and elaborate exhibitions ever seen in this country, 
an exhibition which was remarkable in many ways and one 
which will not easily be surpassed. 

The artistic manner in which the show was set up won 
the commendation even of Mr. Gurney Wilson of the Royal 
Horticultural Society of England, who crossed the ocean for 
the purpose of acting as chairman of the judges. Mr. Wilson 
said that never in England, where orchid culture has been on 
a high plane for many years, have there been groups of such 
size and outstanding merit as those seen in New York. 

These groups included a great jungle garden put up by 
Mr. Albert C. Burrage of Boston, president of the American 
Orchid Society. At the back of this garden was a huge water- 
fall, the music of which resounded throughout the hall. This 
garden well illustrated the manner in which terrestrial orchids 
grow in their native homes. It was given the gold medal of 
the Garden Club of America as the most artistic exhibit of 
orchids in the show. 

Mr. Burrage had many other important exhibits, one of 
which won the gold medal of the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety, which was presented by Mr. Wilson. This was a note- 
worthy award because it is only on very rare occasions that 
the medal of the English society is given at an exhibition in 
another country. The display which won this award con- 
sisted of orchids in variety including Cattleyas, Miltonias, 
Cymbidiums and Phalaenopsis which were interspersed with 
ferns and arranged against a 10-foot wall. Mr. Burrage also 
had a large group of orchids embracing over 15 genera or 
bi-hybrids arranged for effect with foliage plants, for which 
he received a large gold medal. These groups were in addition 
to many smaller displays. 

Mr. Thomas Roland of Nahant, Mass., put up a beautiful 
group which won no less than three major prizes. The center 
of this group consisted of a tree covered with epiphytal 
orchids with cypripediums growing underneath and border- 
ing a pool in which goldfish disported themselves. This 
garden received the gold medal of the American Orchid 
Society as being the most original exhibit in the show. It also 
received the gold medal of the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society as being the most beautiful exhibit in the show, and 
the Thomas Young Cup as the outstanding exhibit. 

The Missouri Botanical Garden of St. Louis received the 
gold medal of the Horticultural Society of New York for a 
large group arranged for educational purposes. This groun 
showed the development of orchids from seed until the 
blooming period seven years later. 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Society’s large gold 
medal was awarded to W. A. Manda for an elaborate cactus 
garden. The exhibition gold medal of the same society was 
awarded to Mrs. William K. du Pont of Wilmington, Del., 
for the most beautiful flower in the show. This flower was a 
Miitonia, William M. Pitt, a small but exquisitely lovely 
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bloom, rich claret in color with stripes leading to a creamy 


white center. 

Many awards went to Pennsylvania, Mr. and Mrs. F. E. 
Dixon of Elkins Park being particularly successful. Among 
the most important prizes they received was a gold medal 
as second prize in the 200-foot group. 

Mr. Louis Burk of Philadelphia exhibited in a glass case 
what was considered the most valuable plant in the ‘show. 
This was the Phalaenopsis orchid Harriettiae. This plant is 
one of two, raised from seed, produced by a cross between 
Phalaenopsis amabilis and P. violacae. One of the two plants 
died so that the one belonging to Mr. Burk is the only speci- 
men of this variety in existence. 

Other important awards were as follows: 

Orchids in flower (15 genera or bi-generic products, 200 square feet) — 

Large gold medal, Albert C. Burrage of Boston. 

Orchids in flower (six genera or bi-generic products, 100 square feet— 
Exhibition gold medal, Walter H. Jewell of New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Orchids in flower (three genera or bi-generic products, 50 square feet) — 

Silver cup, Louis Burk of Philadlphia. 

Orchids in flower (three genera or bi-generic products, 30 square feet) — 

Silver medal, Mrs. W. K. du Pont of Wilmington, Del. 

Orchids of botanical interest, not all in flower (fifteen genera) -——Gold 
medal, Albert C. Burrage. 

Cypripedium and hybrids in flower (eight genera, 100 square feet) Gold 
medal, Albert C. Burrage. 

Dendrobium and hybrids (100 square feet)—-Gold medal, Albert C. 

Burrage. 

Cymbidium group (100 square feet)—-Second prize, Albert C. Burrage. 
Exhibit illustrating manner in which terrestrial orchids grow—-Silver Cup, 

Albert C. Burrage. 

Exhibit illustrating development of orchids from seed—Gold medal, 

Missouri Botanical Garden. 

Collection of orchids from Central America—Gold medal, Missouri Bo- 
tanical Garden. 

Group of phalaenopses and hybrids (covering 100 square feet)—Second 
prize, Albert C. Burrage. 

Odontoglossum and hybrids (covering 100 square feet)—-Gold medal, 

Albert C. Burrage. 

Miltonia and hybrids (100 square feet)——Gold medal, Albert C. Burrage. 
Other orchid species (50 square feet)——Silver cup, Mr. and Mrs. F. E. 

Dixon of Elkins Park, Pa. 

Hybrid orchids of known American origin (100 square feet-—Gold medal, 

O. M. Tucker of Columbus, Ohio. 

Plants from one seed pod——Gold medal, Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Dixon. 

— species (without hybrids)——Gold medal, Mr. and Mrs. F. E. 
ixon. 

Six species (embracing three genera) Silver medal, O. M. Tucker. 

Six phalaenopses in flower (three distinct species) Silver medal, O. M. 

Tucker. 

Six yellow or bronze colored orchids—-Silver medal, Joseph E. Widener 
of Philadelphia. 


The judges were Gurney Wilson, Clement Moore, Ernest 
H. Wilson, W. A. Manda and George H. Pring; special 
judges, for botanical and hardy native orchids, H. Walter 
Child, John E. Lager and Charles Schweinfurth; for ferns 
and other decorative plants, Dr. Ralph C. Benedict and David 
Lumsden. 

The committee of arrangements consisted of Albert C. 
Burrage, F. E. Dixon, Thomas Roland, George E. Baldwin 
and Joseph Manda. The details were in the hands of Thomas 
W. Nason, secretary of the American Orchid Society, who 
received much assistance from Mrs. Elizabeth Peterson, execu- 
tive secretary of the Horticultural Society of New York. 


Invitation to Visit Dreer Garden 

Mrs. William F. Dreer has extended an invitation to the 
members of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society to visit 
her garden at Rosemont, Pa. The garden, which is beauti- 
fully laid out, was planned originally by an English land- 
scape gardener and has been well cared for. The trees on the 
estate are especially handsome. 


Hillcrest Gardens to Be Opened 

It is announced that Hillcrest Gardens, the home of Miss 
Marion Roby Case on Wellesley Street, Weston, Mass., will 
be open Saturday, June 2, from 2.30 to 5.30 P. M. for the 
benefit of the Mary May Eliot Endowment Fund of the 
Fruit and Flower Mission. An admission fee of 50 cents will 


be charged and motor coaches will leave 12 Park Square at 
2 P. M. 














Good Vines Often Overlooked 


plants are usually chosen by amateurs, probably be- 

cause they do not realize that there are other kinds 
equally beautiful and more to be prized because less com- 
mon. Among these vines which are good for general use but 
not often seen none surpasses the fleece vine (Polygonum Au- 
bertii), which should not be confused in any way with the 
bush polygonums, the spreading habit of which has given 
them a bad reputation. This climbing polygonum remains 
where it is planted, and has the advantage of blooming in 
late summer when flowers are none too plentiful. It comes, 
as a matter of fact, just ahead of Clematis paniculata, but 
has a longer season and it may well be substituted for the 
Japanese clematis by garden makers who wish for something 
different from their neighbors and yet are fond of plants 
which are covered with foamy masses of white flowers. It is 


W rine might be called the conventional climbing 


and dainty plant which attaches itself firmly to the stone- 
work, and carries dark purple leaves all through the season. 

As a rule, when a honeysuckle is purchased, it is the old- 
fashioned Hall’s honeysuckle, to the exclusion of the newer 
varieties of great charm. Particular mention may be made of 
the evergreen honeysuckle, Lonicera Heckrottii, a very lovely 
climber which blooms practically all summer, the flowers 
being rose colored on the outside and pale yellow within. 
Those garden makers who grow it for the first time are 
often surprised to find that the flowers become highly fragrant 
at the approach of nightfall. This is a rapid growing plant, 
which like Hall’s honeysuckle can be trained over a trellis, 
fence or lattice work, soon hiding it completely. 

Lonicera Henryi is almost evergreen, and produces reddish 
flowers which are followed by blue or black berries. This is 
a Chinese introduction and is a particularly good vine to grow 





The Fleece Vine Which Blooms in Late Summer 


an excellent vine to plant on a porch or pergola, where dense 
shade is not desired. The fact must be kept in mind, though, 
that it must have a support in the way of wires or trellises. 
Like Clematis paniculata, it should be cut back hard early 
each spring. 

The American bittersweet (Celastrus scandens) is well 
known, its masses of red and orange berries making a delight- 
ful autumn picture along the roadside in many sections. The 
Oriental bittersweet is, however, a finer plant. This is Celas- 
trus articulatus, a strong-growing vine with handsome fruit, 
which like that of the American bittersweet, will keep for a 
long time if cut and taken into the house. The evergreen 
bittersweet (Evonymus radicans vegeta) has fruit of much 
the same character, but it keeps only a short time when taken 
into the house. 

Most garden makers are familiar, of course, with the com- 
mon Boston ivy, but few know the purple variety, Ampelop- 
Sis tricuspidata atropurpurea, a mouth-filling name for a small 


as a covering for rocks or banks, eventually making a tangled 
mass which provides an impenetrable covering. In the south 
this plant is perfectly hardy, and in the north it goes through 
the winter without difficulty when grown as described, but 
is usually killed back if trained on a trellis or lattice. The 
fruit of Henry’s honeysuckle is carried for a long time, but 
is much less conspicuous than that of Ampelopsis hetero- 
phylla. Here is a vine which one might expect to be planted 
everywhere because of its lovely turquoise-blue fruits, which 
are produced freely in the autumn. This vine also has prettily 
cut leaves, and is fine enough in character to be given an inti- 
mate position. 

Akebia quinata is better known than some of the other 
vines which have been mentioned, but is not freely planted. 
It has light, loose foliage, and very early in the spring 
produces curious but inconspicuous chocolate-colored flowers. 
This is a good vine to grow on a garden summer house, but 
does not give the protection of Actinidia arguta, which is only 
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excelled by the Dutchman's Pipe as a screen, the large leaves 
falling over each other so as to completely hide an object in 
front of which it is planted. This actinidia is used to advan- 
tage on pergolas and over porches, where a vine of this type 
is needed. It can even be used as a living fence when trained 
over supports, and is entirely hardy. 

Inasmuch as the climbing hydrangea (H. petiolaris) has 
been known in this country for many years, one would 
expect it to be planted widely, but as a matter of fact, it is 
only here and there that a plant is seen. It is very useful for 
growing on large buildings of brick or stone, even when 
given a northern or westerly exposure. It also grows well on 
trees and produces large clusters of white flowers which are 
similar to those of the garden hydrangea, and are borne on 
long stems, projecting about a foot from the plant. One of 
the advantages of this Japanese climber, which was introduced 
into the Arnold Arboretum as long ago as 1876, is the fact 
that its leaves come very early, often being well grown before 
those of the woodbine have appeared. 


A New Azalea From China 


WO years ago the Arnold Arboretum received from the 

Royal Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh, a collection of 
rhododendron seeds gathered by George Forrest in western 
Yunnan. Knowing from experience that none of the Yunnan 
species of rhododendron had any possible chance of being 
hardy in the Arboretum, the seeds were distributed among 
friends who live in regions where a milder climate prevails 
or who have greenhouses. Among others, in February, 1926, 
seeds were given to Mr. C. O. Dexter of Sandwich, Mass. A 
few days ago this gentleman brought in for identification 
one of the most charming azaleas it has been my good fortune 
to see. The plant is bushy, about 15 inches high and about 
one foot in diameter, an excellent illustration of Mr. Dexter’s 
mastery of the art of growing rhododendrons. 

A few minutes’ investigation in the herbarium sufficed to 
show that this pleasing little plant was Franchet’s Rhododen- 
dron microphyton, first discovered by Pére Delavay in 1882. 
In general appearance it suggested a twiggy species of true 
rhododendron of the group of which R. racemosum is a well- 
known member, but close inspection showed that it was an 
azalea of the obtusum type. The short-petioled leaves vary 
from oval to ovate and are from one-half to one inch long, 
acute, lustrous above, reddish-bronze when young, and both 
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surfaces as well as the shoots are clothed with the characteristic 
appressed gray to brownish flattened hairs. The flowers, from 
five to 15 in a cluster, terminate each shoot, and often short, 
lateral branches bear heads of flowers, transforming the whole 
shoot into a clustered panicle. The flowers, each about one 
and one-quarter inches across, are pure pink, with five out- 
thrust stamens over-topped by a conspicuous style, capped 
with a bright rose-pink stigma. The corolla is rotate with a 
short, slender tube and spreading corolla lobes, the dorsal one 
prominently dotted with rose-color. 

The flowers are slightly fragrant, freely produced and very 
attractive. The stems are slender but rigid and there is an air 
of grace and lightness about the plant unusual in the class to 
which it belongs. I can foresee for this plant much value as 
a decorative greenhouse plant in cold countries and farther 
south, where the Indian Azaleas are hardy, a bright future 
out-of-doors. Certainly it is one of the most pleasing plants 
I have seen for a long time. It is the most western member 
of its tribe and Mr. Forrest is to be congratulated on adding 
yet another truly delightful plant to gardens. 

—E. H. Wilson. 
Arnold Arboretum. 


Arnold Arboretum Bulletins 


OR many years the Bulletins of the Arnold Arboretum in 

Jamaica Plain, Mass., have supplied timely and accurate 
information about trees and shrubs, especially those which 
are new and the treatment of which is not well understood. 
These Bulletins are issued throughout the spring and summer 
months, sometimes as often as twice a week. As now edited 
they cover a wide range and provide material not to be found 
anywhere else. The subscription price is one dollar a year. 

The April 28 issue of the Bulletin has the following to 
say about the effects of the past winter: 


The winter, so far as this part of Massachusetts is concerned, will go 
down in history as an extremely mild one. There has been very little 
zero weather, a marked absence of snow, and frost did not penetrate to any 
great distance into the ground. A good deal of freezing and thawing 
caused many small surface-rooting plants to suffer from heaving. Decidu- 
ous trees, shrubs and vines in the Arboretum have passed through the 
winter without any noticeable damage. Conifers, yews, rhododendrons 
and other tall-growing evergreens have also wintered remarkably well. On 
the other hand, dwarf broad-leaf evergreens, such as are known generally 
as ground-covers, suffered more than for many winters past. The marked 
absence of snow, especially in February and March, is to blame for 
this. A moment’s reflection will show that the more low-growing the 
plant the more accustomed it is to a winter blanket of snow and to the 
benefit of the slightest precipitation The taller evergreens can get along 
without a heavy snowfall always supposing that the frost does not pene- 
trate so deeply into the ground that their roots cannot function during 
late February and March. 

Heather, both in exposed places and in partial shade, has suffered more 
in the Arboretum than for long past and we learn that similarly evil results 
obtain elsewhere. Experience has shown that any cutting of Heather late 
in the year is attended with disastrous results. The Spring Heath (Erica 
carnea) in the shrub garden has been badly damaged but the hybrid (E. 
darleyensis) has wintered well on Bussey Hill. The lesson of the winter so 
far as evergreens are concerned would appear to be that the more dwarf 
the plant the more dependent its well-being is upon a covering of snow. In 
the absence of snow a protective covering of some sort should be laid over 
groundcovers during February and March. 


Long Island Gardens Opened 


The gardens of Mr. and Mrs. James A Burden at Syosset, 
Long Island, will be opened to the public on Tuesday, May 
22, 1928, from 2 to 6 P. M. In case of rain the event will 
be postponed until the following day. Directions from Syos- 
set Station to the gardens will be posted along the road. 

The gardens of Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Pratt and Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold Pratt, Dosoris Lane, Glen Cove, will be open 
to the public Tuesday, June 5, from 2 to 6 P. M., or in case 
of rain on the following Tuesday, June 12. These gardens 
are being ovened for the benefit of Lowthorpe School of 
Landscape Architecture for Women of Groton, Mass., and 
an admission fee of 50 cents will be charged. 
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Cotoneasters in Their Varying Forms 


( ™ states ad to is a name with which garden [| 
makers need to become familiar, for in years to | 
come it will be used as commonly as that of 

any shrubs in the garden. There are many of the 

cotoneasters (the word is pronounced co-to-ne-as’ter, 
with the accent on next to the last syllable) some 
making large-sized shrubs while others are very dwarf. 

Some, indeed, are hardly more than groundcovers. 

Some have handsome red fruits, while the fruit of 

other kinds is black. 

In Minnesota and other cold sections much atten- 
tion is being given to Cotoneaster acutifolia because of 
its value as a hedge plant. In a recent address H. G. 
Loftus, a well-known landscape architect of St. Paul, 
said: ‘Cotoneaster acutifolia thrives in well-drained 
soil and is propagated by seed. It is free from insects 
except for oyster shell scale, which can be controlled 
if the plants are kept in thrifty condition throughout 
the growing season. Poor soil conditions, lack of soil 
moisture, and atmospheric conditions contribute to 
the growth of scale on cotoneaster just as they do on 
Persian lilac and ‘many other plants. This variety 
thrives under adverse city conditions better than many 
other plants; although it likes a sunny location, it 
seems to do very well in partially or even very shady 
places.”’ 

The fruit of this cotoneaster is black but the color 
of the foliage is equal to that of barberry in the fall. 
A cotoneaster hedge can be used along walks since it 
is thornless and it does well at the top of walls and 
in places where only limited space is available. It should 
be trimmed often in summer to maintain a neat, com- 
pact form. Young, well-branched plants should be used 
in starting this hedge and they should come from 
nursery rows where they have been allowed to bush 
out rather than grow up in the air. They should be set 
nine inches apart to make a compact hedge. 

The cotoneasters vary in the color of their flowers 
as well as in that of their fruit. Some form large shrubs 
with white flowers and red or orange-red or pinkish 
fruits. In this group are Cotoneaster multiflora calo- 
carpa. C. racemiflora and its variety soongarica, C. 
gracilis and C. hupehensis. These are perhaps the hand- 
somest cotoneasters which can be grown in this climate. The 
first is the earliest of the cotoneasters to bloom, and its flowers 
in compact clusters have covered for more than two weeks 
its gracefully arching branches on which the blue-green leaves 
are fast expanding. The orange-red fruit arranged in compact 
clusters ripens in September. Of the two forms of C. racemi- 
flora the var, soongarica is the handsomer and one of the 
handsomest shrubs of recent introduction. In habit and in the 
color of the leaves it resembles C. multiflora calocarpa, but 
the flowers are larger and the fruit is more brilliantly colored. 
C. hupehensis is a tall, broad, fast-growing shrub with dark 
green leaves, with larger flowers than those of the other species 
arranged in many-flowered compact clusters which cover the 
branches. The fruit is scarlet and lustrous, but rather spar- 
ingly produced and is covered by the leaves. Seen from a 
distance when in flower this cotoneaster looks like a large, 
well-flowered spiraea. 

In another group are species with both red flowers and red 
fruit—C. bullata, C. bullata var. macrophylla and var. flori- 
bunda, C. Dielsiana and its variety elegans. C. divaricata and 
C. Dielsiana are perhaps the best garden plants in this group. 
They are large shrubs with wide-spreading, slightly drooping 
branches, small dark green lustrous leaves and small incon- 
snicuous flowers and fruit. 

All of the prostrate or semiprostrate shrubs with wide- 








The Reddish-Pink Fruits of Cotoneaster ‘‘Soongarica”’ 


spreading branches have small reddish flowers and fruit, and 
small, thick, dark green leaves, persistent in this climate until 
the beginning of winter and further south until early spring. 
The best known plant of this group, Cotoneaster horizon- 
talis, was sent by a French missionary to France many years 
ago from western China. It sometimes grows two feet high 
and possibly 10 feet in diameter, and is well suited for cover- 
ing banks; it is being increasingly used in rock gardens and 
as a cover for low walls. Two varieties of this plant, Wilsonii 
and perpusilla, discovered by E. H. Wilson, are handsome 
plants; the former is inclined to grow taller than the type, 
but the var. perpusilla is a much dwarfer and more compact 
plant. C. adpressa of this group is one of the handsomest of 
the cotoneasters for the rock garden or for the edges of beds 
of taller shrubs. 

The cotoneasters are not over particular as to soil or gen- 
eral environment, most of them thriving even in partial 
shade. Because, however, of their varying characteristics one 
should study them a little before making a selection. Not all 
are available, but many are in cultivation. 

Most of them are especially useful in gardens where the 
soil is not very rich although this does not mean that they 
will not thrive in good soil. It is important to have them in 


an open situation, because then they will be more certain to 
keep free from plant lice and scale insects. 
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Why Wild Lilies Disappear 


r a recent magazine article written by a nature lover, much 
stress was laid on the depletion of wild lilies by the collec- 
tors of such lilies for sale. If it is true that the collection of 
such bulbs is rapidly or even materially depleting the natural 
supply it should be stopped. I do not in the least question the 
honesty of these statements by nature lovers, but 1 do know 
that the facts are against the theory. It just happens that for 
nearly 50 years by far the largest amount of collecting of such 
lilies on the Pacific Coast has been by my collectors so that I 
am in a position to state facts. 

The nature lovers of course find this growing scarcity of 
lilies in all portions of the regions in which they live and 
naturally judge from conditions which they find within 150 
miles of their homes. 

Let us take Oregon first, for the writer of the letter was 
living near Portland in that state. There are 36 counties in 
Oregon, and within 28 years I have had no lily bulbs at all 
from 32 of them. In four counties I have had bulbs from 
only a small section and mostly from wild and not easily 
accessible parts. 

It is rather clear that some other cause for the reduced 
number of lilies must be found and those causes are easy to 
state. There are two. The first is best illustrated by a Cali- 
fornian instance: 

Lilium Humboldtii grows in the middle elevations of the 
Sierra Nevada mountains in a belt about 20 miles wide and 
250 miles long. In 1882, when I first saw these lilies there, 
they were plentiful all along this line, while now they are 
rare at all points. Practically all of the bulbs collected have 
been in a region about 20 miles long. In that region the lilies 
increased for many years in spite of collections while in that 
same region now they are rare. 

This lily grows naturally in open forest. All of that region 
was originally pine woods and rather frequent forest fires 
burned up the underbrush before it got thick and made favor- 
able seed beds for lilies. 

Then the lumberman came in and by cutting many trees 
and burning his slashings made still more favorable seeding 
conditions. The lilies greatly increased. In an opening made 
by such cutting I once saw 10,000. 

After the timber was cut forest fires became rare, and the 
little conifer seedlings as well as shrubs which follow cutting 
came up so thickly as to make an almost impenetrable mass. 
The lilies simply could not compete. Now, about all of the 
colonies left are about clearings made by settlers and where, 
as on the margin of an orchard, there is no stock. 

The other adverse element is stock. Large numbers of ani- 
mals are driven through this forested region and pastured for 
a time in early summer until they can be driven to the higher 
regions. Naturally nearly every lily stem is eaten off and even 
where seedling conditions are good there can be none for lack 
of seeds. 
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In the redwood forest conditions are rather different. The 
main forest is too dense for lilies but several species are found 
on the ridges or on the edges of openings on the inner edge 
of the redwood forest which follows the coast line. When 
redwoods are cut the ground is always burned over clean. 
Very large reforestation work is being done in the redwood 
region but a prelude to all replanting is a clean burning. If 
there are any lilies in such a cut over area they seed liberally 
the next year and form considerable colonies. But very soon 
the redwoods sprout from their roots and a dense covering of 
ceanothus follows. In a few years all of the lilies excepting 
those in the openest places starve out. 

No amount of collection would deplete the beds of such 
lilies as Lilium pardalinum or Lilium Parryii as each rhizoma- 
tous bulb is closely covered with jointed scales and the bulbs 
cannot be dug without shattering off many of them. These 
scales grow much more reliably than seeds and a few years 
after a bed is dug it is a mass of little bulbs. 

In that one region this lily rather increased for years in 
spite of collections. And in that one region they are now very 
scarce. I would say that there is not one now where there 
were 20 in 1890. 

There are two explanations. One is that while this lily is 
a woodland lily, it does not grow in dense woods and not at 
all in brush. In 1890 the woods were open parks. When 
lumbermen cut the trees and burned their rubbish they created 
a very favorable place for lilies to seed, and where there had 
been a few seeding plants there were soon colonies. In later 
years forest fires have been rare and areas once open or half 
open are now so densely seeded with small trees or shrubs 
which follow forest cutting that no lily can compete. They 
have simply been choked out. 

The other explanation is the presence of stock and espe- 
cially sheep. Even where lilies might seed the stems are eaten 
off by midsummer and no seeds ripen. 

What is true of Lilium Humboldtii is true of all western 
lilies. None of them can endure dense shade and in latter years 
underbrush has encroached on all areas both lightly timbered 
and half open. Occasionally trees are cut and in the redwoods 
the ground is always burned over. This is just as true in areas 
which are rapidly being reforested as elsewhere. 

If there are any lilies to seed there will be colonies in such 
areas. When the trees and brush grow up again they die out 
with the exception of possibly a few which are in soil not 
favorable to trees. 

No amount of collection would deplete the supply of such 
rhizomatous lilies as Lilium Parryii or Lilium pardalinum. 
The bulbs are covered with large numbers of scales and they 
cannot be dug without shattering some of them. A bed dug 
will in a few years be a thicker bed of little bulbs. 

In digging Lilium pardalinum I always had the beds 
reset with small bulbs and sections of the rhizomes. 

—Carl Purdy. 
Ukiah, Cal. 


Crocus Tomasinianus Is Correct 


Dear Editor—There is a well-known species of crocus, 
often found in our gardens, whose name is so frequently mis- 
spelled that a quotation from the highest authority on the 
subject seems to be in order. It is referred to in your issue of 
April 15 as “‘C. tonnasinianus.’’ Sometimes it is called ‘‘C. 
tomassinianus’” and sometimes ‘‘C. tommasinianus.’’ Mr. 
Edwin A. Bowles, in his standard ‘‘Handbook of Crocus 
and Colchicum,” says: 

“C. Tomasinianus was so named by Dean Herbert after 
his friend Signor Tomasini of Trieste. Herbert always spelt 
the name of both his friend and the plant with a single ‘m’ 
and the modern spelling of “Tommasinianus’ is incorrect.” 
That ought to settle it. 

—H. W. G. 
Boston, Mass. 











Suggestions for Independent Gardeners 


book called “‘Spring in the Little Garden,’’* by 

Frances E. McIlvaine, immediately established the 
author’s authority by describing her very successful work at 
Glen Isle Farm, where she raises her own plants, makes care- 
ful selections and has developed a charming garden. It is a 
book of only 88 pages, neither sumptuous nor exhaustive, 
but it is well written and shows the results of wide reading 
as well as long experience. The author gives her readers the 
kind of information which they are most likely to need in 
dealing with their own flowers. For example, when writing 
of Phlox divaricata she explains why this lovely spring- 
flowering perennial, which when in bloom makes a cloud 
of soft gray blue, so often disappears. It seems that the 
seedlings are so difficult to identify unless one is familiar 
with them that they are usually cut off or dug up by the 
handy man when he cleans up the garden. The author 
advises having the clumps far back in the bed with some 
in separate plots to propagate from. She says that after 
the plants have bloomed they should be pulled apart and 
the rooted pieces separated in rows, where by autumn 
there will be a nice lot of dark green, shiny-leaved, wood- 
land-looking plants which appear very different from the 
gray-green, dusty plants set out in June. 

Among the specialties for spring the author recom- 
mends particularly the camassias, which bloom in May 
just ahead of the Darwin tulips. They form a group of 
bulbous plants from the northwest but have been hybrid- 
ized and improved in Europe. Camassia cusickii is espe- 
cially commended. This variety is pale blue in color with 
yellow stamens. The camassias are readily obtained from 
nurseries on the Pacific coast. The bulbs are large and 
cone-shaped, looking somewhat like a carrot or parsnip 
upside down. They are very hardy and increase rapidly. 
It seems that the Indians ate them as we do potatoes. 
Plants can be started from seed but it is a slow process 
as the seeds require two years for germination. 

The author gives some attention to what she calls 
propagating propaganda and describes in detail the 
method to be followed in dealing with certain plants like 
the primroses which, she says, should be pulled apart 
after flowering each spring; if they do not come apart 
easily they may be separated with a sharp knife. It is best 
to plant them in a shady place and soak them occasionally 
during the summer with the hose. If they are still very 
small by autumn they may be covered with a box or 
transplanted to a flat or frame. Those outside may be 
covered with salt hay, which the author finds better than 
strawy manure or leaves which are likely to mat and spoil 
the crown, but there are many places where salt hay is 
not obtainable and in such places peat moss may well 
be substituted. This, however, is the reviewer's sugges- 
tion, not the author's. 

Mrs. Mcllvaine refers to the fact that polyanthus 
primroses have a bad habit of jumping right out of their 
places when the frost heaves the ground in the spring for 
which reason one must push them back by the collar over 
and over again; otherwise the tiny ones will be found lying 
full out on the ground ‘‘waving their roots in the air like 
naughty children who have kicked their covers off.”’ 

The fact is pointed out that the cuttings of many shrubs 
placed in pure sand in a coldframe in the autumn will be 
rooted by spring. Euonymus, the author says, is easily rooted 
in sand at any time of the year. 

The author says that such early bulbs as the spring snow- 
flake (Leucojum) and the scillas can be divided and trans- 


*Spring in the Little Garden” by Frances Edge McIlvaine, published by Little Brown 
&% Co., Boston. Price $1.75. 


Me LOUISA Y. KING, in her preface to the small 


planted most safely just after blooming. Scillas should never 
be long out of the ground. They should be planted five inches 
deep but the amateur may find difficulty in determining which 
is right side up, the author says, because they look like new 
boiled potatoes. Yet if one inspects closely one sees that the 
top is where the bulb within a bulb appears. 


Many notes like this serve to make this little book very 
useful. It is a book, to be sure, which departs at times from 
advice of the stereotyped kind, but the author’s suggestions 
will be appreciated by women who like to develop gardens 
along individualistic lines. 








Camassia Cusickii 


A Book About Central Park 


“Central Park—Its History and Design,’’ by Frederick Law Olmsted. 
Published by G. P. Putnam & Sons, New York. Price $7.50. 


Volume two of Frederick Law Olmsted's book, ‘‘Forty 
Years of Landscape Architecture,” has just come from the 
press. It is devoted to Central Park, which was laid out un- 
der the direction of Mr. Olmsted in connection with Calbert 
Vaux, and describes in detail its history and design. These 
books, which are really made up of the professional papers 
of the famous architect, edited by his son and Miss Theodora 
Kimball, have great value for those who wish to become 
familiar with the development of landscape work in this 
country. Central Park has been a football for the politicians 
and the cause of no little dissension in one quarter or another, 
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but it remains, nevertheless, a great work of art, representing 
at the same time a huge public enterprise. Its influence on 
outdoor recreation as well as on the development of landscape 
architecture can hardly be measured. 


A Fertilizer Handbook 

‘‘A Handbook of Fertilizers,’’ by Professor A. F. Gustfasson. Published 
by the Orange Judd Co., New York. Price $1.25. 

The average garden maker is content to buy his fertilizers 
in small amounts ready mixed and to follow the directions of 
his favorite gardening publication. Those, however, who raise 
crops on a larger scale need, for their own protection, to have 
a general knowledge of fertilizers and their uses. This book 
gives such knowledge in compact form. It includes too all the 
newer commercial fertilizers which are being marketed under 
trade names, and the action of which is not thoroughly 
understood by fruit and vegetable growers. 


The Care of Ornamental Trees 


‘The Care of Ornamental Trees,”” by C. F. Greeves-Carpenter. Pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company of New York. Price $1.25. 

The care of trees is a subject which has been neglected to 
a larg: extent by professional writers. This little book is un- 
pretentious and does not assume to cover the entire subject 
in detail, leaving certain phases to the capable tree surgeons. 
The author, however, gives his readers the information which 
is needed for the general treatment of ornamental trees, in- 
cluding directions for moving and planting them, pruning, 
spraying, and fertilization, together with a chapter on the 
filling of cavities. 


Another Wild Flower Guide 

“A Guide to the Wild Flowers,’’ by Norman Taylor. Published by 
Greenberg, 112 East 19th St., New York City. Price $3.00. 

So many wild flower guides have been written that a new 
one might not ordinarily attract attention. This book, how- 
ever, immediately calls for examination when one observes 
that it was written by Mr. Norman Taylor, curator of the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden. Mr. Taylor's name and work are 
so well known that any book written by him is certain to be 
set down as authoritative and dependable. Probably it will be 
used to a greater extent by those who have some knowledge 
of horticulture and botany than by beginners, for it looks a 
little technical, although examination shows that it is not 
over-much so. A minute description of the various plants is 
supplemented by 520 illustrations and drawings, which in 
themselves are very useful in the identification of plants not 
readily recognized. 


Flowering Peach Trees 


Some years ago on a visit to Pasadena I was charmed with 
the flowering peach trees and had some of them sent home 
and planted in Hillcrest Gardens. Professor Sargent at that 
time told me that he feared that I would be disappointed as 
he thought the trees would not prove hardy. He was right 
about these trees proving short lived. The last of the original 
trees was taken out of the garden this spring, but we have 
growing from them three fine little seedling trees which all 
have blossoms this spring of the same exquisite cerise color 
which charmed me when I first saw them in California. The 
individual blooms seem a little larger and it is hoped that 
these trees having grown from the stones or seeds in New 
England may prove more hardy. 

If so the experiment has been worth while, as it may prove 
with some of the seeds I have brought from the Orient. At 
least it is fun, even if they turn out to be unimproved lettuce 
and cabbages as has been the result of some of the seeds from 
the market in Trebinje, Jugoslavia. 

—M. R. Case 
Hillcrest Gardens, Weston, Mass. 
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Hardening of Vegetable Plants 


The New York College of Agriculture sends out a warning 
regarding the hardening off of vegetable plants. The experts 
have learned from experiments that prolonged exposure to 
cold is the surest means of causing premature development of 
the seed stalk in cabbage and celery. Withholding water and 
gradual tempering to cool temperatures for a week or slightly 
longer should harden the plants sufficiently for setting in the 
field. 


Lilies and Lily Books 


The Gardener who has depended upon ‘‘Lilies’’ by H. S. 
Adams for some 15 years is now glad to add to his library 
shelf ‘‘Garden Cinderellas’’ by Mrs. M. J. Fox and ‘‘Lilies 
and Their Culture in North America’”’ by W. N. Craig. I 
was surprised to find that ‘Garden Cinderellas’’ made so little 
of the fact that many lilies are found in volcanic detritus or 
the most thoroughly drained gravels, a point of considerable 
interest to those of us with gravelly gardens. Under such 
conditions at Wellesley I found that Hansonii, elegans in 
variety, tenuifolium, pyrenaicum (until it winter-killed) and 
naturally tigrinum, all proved lasting and effective, while in 
a little more loamy gravel Henryi, canadense, superbum, 
croceum, regale, and even candidum also thrived. 

Again I was surprised to find that the west coast lilies 
were so little grown. I had thought that others had been more 
forehanded than I and yet our experience at Lowthorpe in 
the last three years seems to parallel that of the authorities. 
Almost without exception the collection has lived and 
although Humboldti, rubescens, maritimum and Washing- 
tonianum purpureum have bloomed twice, it is still too early 
to judge of their adaptation to our climate or perhaps I should 
say to our garden site. 

I was glad to note that lilies can be moved safely in almost 
full bloom and I was sorry that Dr. Stout’s dictum of moving 
with as much earth as possible (the usual recommendation for 
any perennial) was not more emphasized. Both authors speak 
freely of seeds and seedlings as the way for the amateur to 
raise a stock and some species really seem to flower easily and 
fairly quickly from seed. I doubt, however, if anyone who 
does not succeed with many perennials should be led into 
raising lilies from seed. 

—R. S. Sturtevant. 
Lowthorpe School, Groton, Mass. ; 


An Outstanding Daffodil 


To have seen Narcissus Leedsii Mitylene is to covet it. This 
lovely tall, enormous-flowered Leedsii ‘has a snowy-white, 
round perianth of perfect shape and fine substance and the 
effect is to look you in the eye. No shy hanging of head here 
and yet nothing bold or coarse in its glance! The cup is of 
the very palest lemon yellow, very flat and curved up slightly 
like a shallow saucer with little ridges in it. As the flower is 
so large, it is fortunate that the stem is a long and a strong one, 
and, as the foliage is good, it seems as if this variety would be 
a vigorous grower. 

Mitylene is a seedling of Beacon and was raised by the Rev. 
G. H. Engleheart, who has been responsible for so many fine 
varieties of Narcissus, many of them deservedly popular and 
generally attractively named. Awards of merit for show pur- 
poses were given this variety at the Midlane Show in 1925 
and in London in 1926 and 1927. Evangeline, a well- 
known and standard Leedsii variety and a good one, not to be 
despised in this country, looks like a star of the fourth mag- 
nitude beside the harvest-moon Mitylene. 

—Ethel Anson S. Peckham. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 








Good Health for the Delphinium 


OW is the time to forestall three fungoid diseases which 
N sometimes prove the bane of the delphinium grower’s 
life—mildew, black spot and black rot. 

For mildew (that grayish-white condition which causes 
the leaves to shrivel up and the flowers to discolor) dust 
lightly with lime-sulphur or spray with liquid lime-sulphur, 
del-bli or qua-sul about once every ten days beginning as 
soon as the plants are above ground and continuing until 
the flower buds form. If the above method is used not only 
will mildew be prevented, but the dreaded black rot or wilt 
is not likely to appear, especially if the crowns of the plant 
have received their full share of the spray. 

When black spots suddenly appear on the leaves of a pre- 
viously clean plant we say it has developed the disease called 
black spot. Another indication of this disease is the forming 
of a discolored, bluish-black mass at the end of the flower 
spike which gives it a stunted appearance. Lime-sulphur used 
as a dust or spray will quickly remedy this fault and in a 
surprisingly short time the flower spike 
will come through this black mass in all 
its beauty. 

In cold, heavy soils a black rot fungus 
sometimes appears on the base of the 
stems which, if neglected, penetrates to 
the crown of the plant and causes decay 
of the root-stock. This malady, which 
has also been called black rot and crown 
rot or wilt, has been successfully pre- 
vented by the following method: when 
the plant has been lifted to be transplanted, 
dust around the crown and top roots with 
a mixture of four parts lime-sulphur, four 
parts bordeaux and two parts fine tobacco 
dust. After setting the plant in the ground 
dust over the crown with powdered char- 
coal. I have found that plants already 
started on their way to the black rot grave- 
yard, respond to this treatment after the 
decayed part has been cut out and wire 
worm nest removed. On one occasion after 
this operation was performed I had one 
piece of root and one shoot, but it repayed 
me and a healthy plant was the result. 

Another good preventative is a 25 per 
cent solution of semesan, using about a 
pint of the solution (one ounce to three 
gallons of water). Spray over the crown as 
the plants come through in the spring and 
again two or three times during the grow- 
ing season if a plant looks in any way un- 
usual. Semesan I have found to act as a 
cure, too, if used in the early stages. 

Del-bli is extensively advertised and well 
recommended. However I am experiment- 
ing with this preparation this year and will 
next season know of its merits as a preven- 
tative and as a cure for delphinium ills. 

It is my belief, and strongly so, that 
much trouble is caused by nurserymen who 
force growth in order to secure large plants 
the first year by over-manuring. The re- 
sulting soft growth is packed air tight and 
too moist. Decay sets in and by the time 
the client has received the plants, unless care 
is taken and the damp decaying material 
scraped out and treated, the dreaded black 
rot sets in. Seedling plants must be grown 





Delphiniums of the Modern Type 


naturally and slowly. Use no manure at any stage. Use bone 
meal when seeds are planted, bone meal at transplanting time 
and bone meal and wood ashes during the growing season. 

Among insects that crawl on the surface of the soil the 
most troublesome to delphiniums are cut worms and snails. 
What disappointment and irritation besets an enthusiast when 
he finds that the entire centre of the crown has been gnawed 
clean away by some gluttonous snail! Seedling beds, too, 
suffer from cut worms if no steps are taken to combat them. 
Bran, powdered alum and soot are recommended to rid the 
ground of snails, but after careful planting it is worth one’s 
while to find them at night with a flash-light. Poison bran is 
a sure remedy for cut worms and a plentiful use of lime- 
sulphur and sometimes soot will keep them in check. Very 
good ready-mixed remedies are now on the market. 

—Victor O. B. Slater. 

Fairhaven, Mass. 


Getting the Best of the 
Flea Beetles 


Aang ener seen do much damage to 
young plants, but other plant enemies 
are just as voracious and destructive and 
more insidious. The cutworm likes the 
thick succulent stalks of cabbage, tomatoes, 
beans and peppers. But when rows of 
smaller and tenderer plants, beets, lettuce, 
carrots, etc., which have just broken 
through the soil, partially or wholly dis- 
appear in the day-time, we must look for 
some other foe than the cutworm. 

The flea beetles are the enemies which 
do this damage. Because of their small size 
and color and agility they are difficult to 
discover. They jump or drop and hide in 
the soil. If you are walking between the 
roWs investigating and your shadow falls 
on the plants, the flea beetles will instantly 
jump or drop and hide. | feel sure they 
feel the vibrations of the lightest footsteps 
on the soil as we walk among the plants, 
and drop off and hide, and we do not see 
them. They eat the stems of tender seed- 
lings just breaking the ground. 

The leaves of tomatoes and potatoes are 
often perforated by these pests, and as 
they always work on the under side of the 
leaf we seldom see them. On a warm day in 
early summer after they have fed, they will 
sometimes go to sleep in the sun on the top 
of a leaf, and this is the only time I can get 
a good look at them, using a magnifying 
glass. But touch the leaf and they are gone. 
A good remedy for them is powdered 
tobacco and arsenate of lead, four parts of 
tobacco dust and one of powdered arsenate, 
by measure. Take a Mason fruit jar, per- 
forate the metallic cover with small holes. 
Go along the rows and shake it on the 
plants and soil as scon as the seed leaves 
begin to appear. This makes a splendid 
insecticide for sucking and chewing insects. 
Dust it on in the morning before the dew 
has gone. 

—Samuel Knowles. 


North Easton, Mass. 
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T falls to my lot again to review the annual of The Ameri- 
can Rose Society. This is a pleasant task because the annual 
is never dry, dreary, or dogmatic. On the contrary it ap- 
proaches its subject with a freshness and spontaneity which 
occasions unfailing amazement. That Mr. J. Horace McFar- 
land, the editor, can keep on doing this sort of thing year 
after year would be sufficient proof of his versatility as well 
as of his keen interest in roses, even if these things were not 
made evident by his books and his articles. 

In the 1928 annual Mr. McFarland continues his survey 
of the northern hemisphere in its relation to roses and their 
cultivation. The symposium which occupies much of the 
book deals particularly with the blizzard country, that is, 
the northern states of this republic and a part of Canada. It 
is found that such climbers as American Pillar, Bess Lovett, 
Paul’s Scarlet Climber, Silver Moon and Purity can be grown 
successfully even in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Mrs. William 
Hopkinson of that city says that Purity is a better white in 
that section than Silver Moon. She says also that both Mary 
Wallace and Emily Gray are better as pillar roses than as 
climbers. 

Rev. Earl William Benbow of Sioux City, Iowa, finds 
roses very difficult to grow in that section but reports that 
certain hardy kinds like Gruss an Teplitz, Radiance, Mme. 
Caroline Testout, Duchess of Wellington, Ophelia, and the 
Maman Cochets do well throughout the state, a fact to be 
remembered by garden makers who are seeking iron-clad 
roses. Polyanthas do well in Iowa, especially the lovely 
Gruss an Aachen. Rev. Mr. Benbow speaks well of Max Graf 
as a groundcover and praises the species Rosa kurdestana, 
which, he says, is a complete show in itself when in bloom 
and another eye-opener when it sets its wonderful red hips. 


Protecting Roses 


In most of the northern 
states it appears necessary to 
cover the plants with a wooden 
frame or box (preferably with 
the ends open) in addition to 
leaves and straw. Arthur Braun 
of Cheyenne, Wyoming, says 
that a particularly satisfactory 
method is to cover the plants 
with bushel baskets after the 
ground is frozen. 

Up in Calgary, Alberta, Can- 
ada, the superintendent of parks, 
W.R. Reader, is growing many 
of the hybrid perpetuals and 
some of the hybrid teas with suc- 
cess. Mr. Reader writes: ‘“The 
ideal conditions for proper win- 
tering of roses seem to be: prop- 
erly drained soil, a reasonable 
amount of moisture during the 
growing period, dry conditions 
during the latter part of the sym- 
mer to mature and ripen growth, 
a thorough soaking when vege- 
tation has become dormant and 
immediately before the ground 
becomes frozen, a good cover- 
ing of soil or some artificial sub- 
stitute to prevent alternate 
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freezing and thawing of the ground and protection of the 
growths as much as possible from drying winds and warm 
sunshine during the winter.’’ He says that the shelter of a 
board or thatched hurdle placed on both the windy and sunny 
side is excellent. If the wood of the bushes is not too brittle, 
the branches may be laid flat and a covering of soil or manure 
placed over them. Branches too brittle to be treated in this 
way can be tied together and soil heaped up to them as high 
as practicable, the remaining portion being swathed in bands 
of hay or straw. 

The plan of burying rose bushes, by the way, is one which 
growers in many sections of the country are following with 
success. An ardent amateur who lives in Bronxvilie, N. Y., 
told me recently that she dug up all of her tender rose plants 
last fall and buried them in trenches with the result that she 
had practically no loss, whereas in the previous season a large 
percentage of her many plants had been killed. 


Care of Climbing Roses 


A particularly useful chapter is one by J. H. Nicolas of 
West Grove, Pa. about “Climbing Roses in the Amateur’s 
Garden.’ The writer says that the rambler because of its 
thin, pliable branches is best suited for arches, fences, trellises 
or any other support from which it can be easily taken down 
each year for pruning. It is not suited for walls because this 
variety needs free circulation and it is not used for pergolas 
except to twine around the specimens left bare by the other 
climbers which cover:the top. Mr. Nicolas tells his readers, in 
this connection, that it is possible with a little care to keep 
the base of most climbers covered with both foliage and 
bloom. The secret is to have the branches trained in a crooked 
or zigzag fashion, so that as many sections as possible of each 
branch will be nearly horizontal. The results in foliage and 
bloom are much better than when the branches are trained 
directly backward. This writer 
says that white garden furniture 
is not suitable for rose gardens 
because it clashes with the color 
of the rose. He prefers rustic fur- 
niture or that in natural or neu- 
tral colors, nothing surpassing 
cedar or young pine timber for 
this use. Here the editor inter- 
jects the statement, parentheti- 
cally, that a 24-hour immersion 
or several brush applications of 
a five per cent copper sulphate 
solution will more than double 
the life of any wood. 

Mr. Nicolas goes on to say 
that summer is the only proper 
time for pruning climbers, ram- 
blers and pillar roses. The cor- 
rect method of pruning the small 
bloom type is to take the plant 
down from its support as soon 
as the bloom is over. That 
wood, it is emphasized, is spent 
and worthless and should be re- 
moved every year at the base of 
the plant, while the strong new 
shoots should be trained back on 
the support. The more promptly 
after blooming this is done the 
better. 

The large flowering roses re- 
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13 Packets 
Perennial Seeds $1.00 


Now is the time to sow the seed to 


Egecere strong, vigorous plants for 
looming next season. 


BABY’S BREATH (Gypsophila) Pani- 
culata. White. 

CANTERBURY BELL 
Single mixed. 

COLUMBINE (Aquilegia) Long 
Spurred Hybrids. 

HARDY CORNFLOWER 

Montana) Violet Blue. 

COREOPSI Lanceolata Grandiflora 
Fl. Pl. Double yellow. 

a ale (Digitalis) Gloxiniaeflora, 
mixed. 

GAILLARDIA Grandiflora 
Mixed colors. 

HOLLYHOCK. Chater’s Double Mixed. 

HARDY LARKSPUR (Delphinium) 
Gold Medal Hybrids. 

LUPINUS. Polyphyllus. New Hybrids, 


(Campanula) 


(Centaurea 


Superba. 


mixed. 

HARDY PINKS. (Dianthus) Clove 
Scented. 

SHASTA DAISY (Chrysanthemum) 
Alaska. White. 


SWEET WILLIAM. Double, mixed. 
Any of the above at 10c per packet, or 
the collection of 13 pkts., value, $1.30 
for $1.00 


Our Donates Catalog for 1928, con- 
taining a complete list of Seeds, Bulbs, 
Plants, etc., mailed free upon request. 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE 
522 Market St. Phila., Pa. 














BARGAIN 


Gladiolus Collection 
One half dozen bulbs each o— 


Alice Tiplady, yellow orange prim... .$.40 
Diana, glowing crimson ........... .50 
Elizabet Tabor, light pink, early ...1.00 
Shaylor, Rose pink, ruffled .... .50 
Hailes Madder lake, early ........ 25 
Le Marechal Foch, Cameo pink ..... .40 
Mona Lisa, Rose pink, ruffled ....... 50 
Peace, white, large, late ........ ee ‘40 
Primadonna, lovely yellow prim. .... .50 
Wilbrink, pale pink, early ......... 25 
Harmonia, Oe ee 1.00 
and one bulb of ROSE MIST ....... 1.00 
EE ce badde ons 0s osm $6.70 


Entire collection, postpaid for cose 
Three collections for ........ $10 
WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK. 
SUNNYMEDE — SHARON — MASS. 








Naperville Nurseries 
Naperville, Illinois 
Plant material for Landscape, 
Horticultural and Forestry 
Projects 





Choice line of 


STRONG PERENNIAL 
PLANTS, TREES, SHRUBS, 
VINES AND EVERGREENS 


Native Plant Material 


If you do not receive our catalog, a 
card will bring it. 


Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 
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quire different treatment, as the wood is more lasting and the 
new growths break along the older canes. The removal of 
the old canes should be limited to thinning out the bush so 
as to hold it within its allotted space and to removing some 
of the new shoots. Then all the flower stems should be cut 
off an inch or two from the main stem. When climbers have 
been properly pruned in summer no further pruning needs to 
be done in the spring beyond shortening some branches that 
are too long. 


“The Proof of the Pudding” 

In ‘“The Proof of the Pudding”’ the annual gives very val- 
uable information in the way of short notes about many 
varieties from growers all over the country. This department 
well illustrates the fact that the same conditions do not main- 
tain in all parts of the country. In the eastern states, for ex- 
ample, and in Canada the new rose Agnes is found to be 


hardy and meritorious but Captain George C. Thomas, Jr., 
Beverly Hills, Cal., says that it has no merit there. Agnes is 
evidently a rose for the north only. 

Angele Pernet is well liked throughout the eastern and 
northern sections and on the Pacific Coast but does not do 
well apparently in the South and in the Mississippi Valley 
states. 

The new rose Betty Uprichard receives much attention 
from all parts of the country and is highly praised everywhere 
except in California. The editor appends a note that “At 
Breeze Hill we are in love with this lady.” 

Dame Edith Helen seems to have pleased rose growers in 
most parts of the country. It is a shy bloomer in the autumn 
but very free in the spring. 

Increasing interest in hybrid perpetuals is being shown and 
the new variety Henry Nevard seems to be quite as fine as 
Madame Albert Barbier, both of which may well have a place 
in rose gardens especially where the tender hybrid teas are 
hard to manage. 

This is dipping only very casually into the ‘‘pudding”’ 
but indicates, I think, that this feature has done much to add 
to the value of the 1928 annual, about which much more 
could be written, but which will go automatically to every 
member of the American Rose Society, and this out to be the 
same as saying to every rose grower in the country. 


Mushrooms for May 


Along with the flowers that bloom in the spring come two 
excellent mushrooms that will well repay mushroom fanciers 
a search through the fields and woods in May. These are the 
mica ink cap and the morels, and they are so easily identified 
that there is no danger of confusing them with undesirable 
sorts. The mica ink cap is a small buff or tan-colored mush- 
room which grows in dense clusters on the ground about 
stumps in lawns and pastures. The earliest specimens appear 
the first week of May, and there are usually two good crops 
before the end of the month. This mushroom is of good 
quality and is often quite abundant. 

Morels should be sought the latter half of May, and there 
are a half dozen kinds which vary considerably in size, shape 
and color. However, all of the morels are so similar in general 
appearance and so different from other mushrooms that once 
they are recognized there is no danger of mistaking anything 
else for them. The caps are roundish or conical and are covered 
all over with large deep pits separated by a net work of inter- 
lacing ridges. The stem is a half inch or more in diameter, 
thin walled, and hollow, with a large cavity which extends 
upward into the caps. The morels grow on the ground in 
thin woods, bushy places, and neglected grassy orchards. Al- 
though not common, they are well worth looking for as they 
are delicious when well cooked. 





The Bolens 


Garden Tractor 


and Power Lawn-mower 


is the outstanding machine of its class. 
Write for large new catalog 





THE LUNT-JILLSON CO. 
66 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


Manchester, Conn. 








OLD ENGLISH 
BOXWOOD 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 
Offering one of the largest and 


most beautiful collections in Amer- 
ica for this Spring planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, INC. 
Box 12, Milton, Delaware 











BEAUTIFUL 
AZALEAS 


Louisa Hunnewell, 2 yr., 
$1.00 each, $75 per 100 


Schlippenbachii, 1 yr. seedlings, 
$75 per 100 


Cotoneaster Apiculata, 6”-8”, 
$1.25 each 


Cotoneaster Adpressa, $1.25 each 


Picea Glauca Conica, 8”-10", 
$2.50 each 


Other good things on our list 


Brimfield Gardens Nursery 
Brimfield Rd., Wethersfield, Conn. 
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Why 


LIME CREST CALCITE PULVERIZED 


LIMESTONE 


BIG EXPERT GROWERS PREFER IT ON 
THEIR OWN PLACES — 
“We have used Calcite Pulver- 


IN CARLOAD LOTS: ized Limestone for years, in 


Carload quantities, because it does its work BEST! CALCITE PUL- 
VERIZED Limestone lasts much longer. About one-third is taken up 
at once and the remainder available for later good. It is an ideal lime 
to use. You can’t say too much for ‘Lime Crest.’” —HARTUNG 
BROS. NURSERIES. (New Jersey). 


AND FOR THE LAWN AND GARDEN— 
IN SMALL LOTS: “1 bave used Calcite Pulverized Lime- 


stone for thirty years for the lawn, 
flowers, or garden. There is not anything better. A free use pro- 
duces more and better farm and garden quality crops. ‘Lime Crest’ is 
the best for acid soil, moss in lawns and to open pores of heavy clay 
soil.’—J. N. SCHWARTZ, Lawn Specialist and Soil Expert. (New 
York). 
PLANTS HATE SOUR SOIL —Plants cannot thrive in sour soil. 
When the soil is sweetened, plant food becomes available. “Lime 
Crest” Calcite Pulverized Limestone is so finely ground that its minute 
particles mix with the soil quickly and produce that ideal sweet condi- 
tion that makes paying crops. Send for free sample and name of 
nearest dealer. 


LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORP’N OF AMERICA 
NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 





























Summer School for Study 


There will be an opportunity for a 
limited number of young women to 
study the trees, shrubs, and hardy 
flowers used in ornamental planting 
at the Red Oak Nurseries during 
July and August. 


Daniel A. Clarke, A.B., B.A.S. 


$6.00 Collection 
Hardy Alpine Plants 


Blue Himalayan Asters 

Blue Hare Bells 

White Mountain Sandwort 

Dwarf Crimson Thyme 

Lavender Carpet Speedwell 

Running blue Phlox 
Prepaid in U. S., $6.00 


April-May Delivery 


Roderick M. Crocket & Co., Inc. 
Cranford, N. J. 


of 
Ornamental Plants 
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Piskeville, B. I. 
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Growing Perennials From Seed 


8 bcs best method of raising small quantities of perennials 
from seed is by sowing the seed in flats or boxes of soil of 
convenient size and three or four inches deep. There is an 
advantage from the use of deep flats because there is less 
need of frequent watering, and a little deeper root growth, 
which makes easier transplanting. There are several ways 
to sow seed, but as a general rule it is best to barely 
cover the small-seeded plants such as digitalis and Iceland 
poppy, while the larger-seeded kinds like lupines, delphiniums 
and aquilegias may be covered one or two times the depth 
of the seed. Where only a dozen or more plants are required, 
a row 12 inches long may be needed. The seed may be 
sown at the rate of four or five seeds to the inch and later 
thinned to the desired amount. Where larger quantities are 
desired, one-half or a full flat may be seeded, either broadcast 
or in rows. When more than one variety of the same type of 
plant is sown, it is well to separate them by a partition of 
lath or shingle, to prevent mixing or better still to sow each 
in a separate flat. 

It is important that the soil in the flats contain a high 
percentage of humus, and be of a sandy loam type in order 
that it may be easily cultivated, be free from crusts at the 
surface and retain moisture. Soils containing light sand or 
clay will be greatly benefited by the use of granulated peat, one 
part to five or six of soil sifted very fine. This material is free 
from weeds, retains moisture, encourages root development 
and helps break up the tendency of clay to crust at the surface 
and become too solid for rapid root growth. Leafmold, well 
decomposed manures and muck soils are also good when they 
are available for this purpose and a mixture of all these mate- 
rials is better than one used alone. Care should be taken that 
one does not make the soil too light. Careful experimenting 
will determine the proper soil to use. 

Soil Conditions 

Fertility of the soil should not be too high. Pulverized 
sheep manure, bone meal, or any other organic fertilizer may 
be used in small amounts. Too much nitrogen makes soft, 
rapid growth and increases the tendency to damp off as well 
as lowering the hardiness or resistance of plants to extremes of 
heat or frost. Therefore it is better to under-fertilize seedlings 
than to feed them too much. 

Some of the perennials may flower the first year from seed 
if started in February or March. This is common with del- 
phinium, pyrethrum, dianthus, salvia asurea, scabiosa, Iceland 
poppy and many others. However, unless they are desired for 
use the first season it is well to wait until May or June before 
sowing. At this season much less care is required to regulate 
temperature and moisture conditions. Moreover, they may be 
easily grown at this time in coldframes without the use of 
sash. If some type of screen is available, made from lath or 
other material, to prevent too strong sunlight or evaporation 
of moisture from the seedling frames, it will be of great ad- 
vantage. It may be best to cover the flats containing the 
smaller seed with newspapers until they break through the 
ground, but care should be taken that this is not left too long 
without attention, for it is surprising how rapidly growth 
may appear. 

If time is limited and it is not convenient to transplant 
twice, the seedlings may be grown to a size suitable for the 
garden and still be excellent plants if attention is given to 
thinning and cultivation, as well as the watering and weeding. 

Transplanting Seedlings 

Digitalis, canterbury bells, sweet William and aquilegia 
must make fairly large growth the first year in order to flower 
well the following year. These plants should therefore be 
transplanted to their permanent positions, or to other flats, 
pots or seed beds in order to secure flowers for the next season. 
It is surprising to see how easy transplanting may be accom- 
plished if the soil contains a large percentage of humus, which 
adheres to the roots. Taken from the flats in a moist condi- 
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1928 Catalog Ready 


150 Varieties Bearded Iris 
180 Varieties Perennials 
50 Varieties Peonies 
75 Rock Plants 
16 Sedums 33 Phlox 
Dwarf, Japanese, Siberian Iris 
Six Iris Collections 
Four Peony Collections 


FORM A CLUB AND GET 


Special Quantity Prices on Iris, 
Peonies and Phlox. 


In lots of 25-50-100 and up 


Hillside Gardens 
Amesbury, Mass. 














| Cotoneasters 


DELIGHTFUL shrubs for foun- 
dation plantings—some decidu- 

ous, others evergreen. Myriads of 

white or pink blossoms in May, 

followed in fall by a wealth of 

showy black or red fruits which 

persist till late winter. 

C. adpressa. Creeping cotoneaster. 
Evergreen foliage; red berries, 3 
to 4 in. $1.50 each; $12.50 for 10. 

C. humifusa. Very small; valuable 
as a ground cover. 8 to 4 in. 
$1.50 each; $12.50 for 10. 

C. microphylla wheeleri, Rockspray. 
Splendid for rock gardens. 3 to 
4 in. $1.00 each; $9.00 for 10. 


May we send you further information 
about these charming shrubs. Write 
us today. 


Hicks’ Nurseries 
Box E, Westbury, L. I., New York 











LILIUM REGALE 


bulbs now ready for immediate shipment 
REGALE BULBS 


No. 1 Each 10 100 

7 to 8 in. circum...$.60 $5.50 $50.00 
No. 2 

6 to 7 in. circum... .50 4.75 45.00 
No. 8 

8 to 5 in. circum... .30 2.75 22.50 
No. 4 

2 to 8 in. circum... .20 1.75 15.00 
5 bulbs at 10 rates; 25 bulbs at 100 rates 

Regale Seeds, $1.00 per 1,000 
WILLIAM §8S 

Pine Avenue Milton, Mass. 





BRISTOL NURSERIES, Inc. 


New Hardy "Mums. Barbara Oumming, 
(yellow) and Gypsy Girl (crimson). 


New Hardy Aster, Queen Mary (blue). 
Other novelties in perennials 
Ask for list 


Box B, Bristol, Connecticut 





FERN GEMS 
FOR THE ROCKERY 


HORTICULTURE 


tion, each seedling plant will have enough soil attached to its 
root system to insure its living, often without even wilting. 

If you do not care to use these seedling plants in the 
autumn, they may be safely wintered with slight protection 
in a coldframe, which is kept dry and well ventilated by 
sash or shutters of wood covered with waterproof paper. 

If one does not have a supply of flats, and still desires to 
grow perennials from seed, seed beds may be prepared in the 
garden. These may be of any convenient width and should be 
well prepared, and where possible the addition of humus as 
suggested for flats will be advantageous. The upper layer of 
one inch, should be sifted through a quarter-inch screen for 
the fine seeds. Coarse seeds do not require this attention. Rows 
may be marked across the beds, and should be from four to 
six inches apart, depending on the amount of room available 
for this purpose. Seedlings may be grown to a size suitable 
for their permanent positions if properly thinned and culti- 
vated,and may be just as good as those grown in flats, 
although more space is required for this method of sowing. 

—Raymond E. Newell. 
Hartford, Conn. 


When Setting Out Perennial Plants 


ITTLE is gained, and there is often a decided loss, from 
setting plants out too early. It is, therefore, better to 
leave the plants in the bed until all danger of frost is fairly 
past, which time will not be until about May 20 in the 
northern states. As the season for transplanting approaches, 
the plants in the hotbeds and boxes should be gradually hard- 
ened off by removing the sash and substituting screens of lath, 
and finally removing these also, that the plants may have the 
full benefit of the sun and weather. Less water should be given 
too, that is, longer periods should ensue between waterings, 
that the fibers of the plants may harden and become more 
rugged. 

The beds should be prepared a few days before they are 
needed, as newly spaded beds are too light and porous for 
setting young plants. Plants should be well watered the night 
before transplanting, that the earth may cling to the roots, 
and that the plants may have a supply of water stored up, to 
last while becoming established in new quarters. 

One common error of the amateur is the crowding of 
plants in the beds. Large-growing plants such as the salvias, 
cosmos and cleomes, should have at least two feet of room 
(three would be better), while dahlias, hibiscus and the like 
should have at least five feet. Asters should be given from one 
to two feet of space, according to the variety; and low- 
growing plants, as the pansies, should be set nine inches apart. 

In large plantings of beds of one variety, a convenient way 
to handle the plants is to plant in straight rows across the 
bed, commencing at one side. A board, wide enough to kneel 
on, with the distance apart of the plants marked on the 
edge, may be used to advantage, as it insures straight rows 
and avoids tramping on the beds. Set a plant at each mark, 
and in the next row shift the board so that the succeeding row 
of plants will come equidistant between those of the first 
row. 

When plants are being set out a hole large enough to hold 
the roots of the plants should be made with the trowel. Place 
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Daphne cneorum 


A Complete List of 
Nursery Stock 


Evergreens, Shade Trees, Shrubs, Ever- 
green Shrubs, etc., in specimens, small 
transplants and seedling sizes. 


Write for our ‘Short Guide’’— 
New edition for 1928. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church St., New York City 





Dooressee eoennneeesvenees sereneveeneree 


Euonymus radicans Kewensis 





Small, dark green foliage with 
lighter veins Its trail:ng habit 
makes it desirable for rockeries or 


ground cover. 
Pot Plants, 50c each; 3 for 
$1.25; 10 for $3.50 


Cotoneaster Horizontalis 


Spreading habit, dark green foliage 
with bright red berries. Valuable 
for rockery or foreground. 


Strong Pot Plants, 75¢ each; 
3 for $2.00 


Send for our 1928 catalog 


THE ELM CITY 
NURSERY CO. 


Box 15 New Haven, Conn. 











Delphiniums, Oriental Poppies, Hardy 
Primrose, “Flame,” Campanula, 
“Pfitzerii” 


Plants of above 20 cents each, delivered 
Pansy Seed—hand pollenized, 


100 seeds $1.00 


VIEW ACRES, Hamilton, Montana 
H. E. JONES LIST 








Flowering Crabs, Hawthorns, 
Named Lilacs 
and a lot of other scarce items 
GEORGE D. AIKEN 
Box G Putney, Vermont 
“Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy” 














Camptosaurus rhizophyllus (Walking leaf 





r “Star Guide to Good 


Fern), 
hair Spleenwort). 


Singly at 25c each. 


Shelburne, Vermont 


Asplenium trichomanes (Maiden- 
Neither grows six inches 
tall. Three of each, for $1,00 postpaid. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, INC. 











FLAG IRISES 


on request. 


MRS. J. T. LOVE 
Towson 





SUNDORNE GARDENS 


List of choice varieties sent 


Maryland 





the roots in this, draw up a little earth and firm it around the 





Position Wanted by a young woman, to 
assist in garden work. Can furnish best 
of recommendations. Pleasant surround- 
ings more desired than high wages. 
W. T. E., care of “Horticulture.” 








VEGETABLE GARDENER 


With private and commercial experience, 
capable of taking full charge on a large 
scale of production. Several years in large 
plants handling men and planning all 
work. Married. Address H. B. Slade, 
126 Blanchard Rd., Belmont, Mass. 


Gostenee, on tet estate, outside work. 
oung man. years’ experience. Appl 
P. J. A., Care of “Horticulture.” _ 











CHOICE and RARE 
Rock Plants 


List upon request 
Poughkeepsie ‘Nursery Company, Inc. 





Box 278 Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

















Star Roses 




















Roses,” 100 pages pro- 
fusely illustrated in color, 
S7)i pictures and describes over 
200 rose varieties. It also 
tells about the twelve 
roses that grow well 
and bloom profusely al- 
most everywhere. ‘Star 
Roses,” the only trade- 
marked roses, are guar- 
anteed to bloom. 

The “Star Guide” is 
FREE—write today! 


The Conard-Pyle Oo. 
Star Rose Growers 
Robert Pyle, Pres. Box 27 

West Grove. Pa. 


Guaranteed to bloom 

















“From the Heart 
of a 


Perfumed Garden” 


“I never subscribed for a 
magazine that has given me 
such wealth of information 
and joy as does the Garden- 


ers’ Chronicle. The spirit in 
which it is gotten up, the 
spirit it carries with it, gives it 
a delightful scent of just being 
discovered in a treasure chest, 
sent me from the heart of a 
perfumed garden.”—M. L. H., 
New Jersey. 


7 Monthly Visits $1 


Send check, dollar bill or 2c 
stamps for six months’ trial sub- 
scription. Full year, $2. While 
the supply lasts, we’ll include the 
current issue gratis. 


GaP? Cro 


522-H FifthAvenue, NEWYORK 
“The ONLY Al.Gardening Aagazine” 














Irises, Gladiolus and 
Dahlias 


If interested in the better varieties 
send for our new catalogue, just off 
the press. Our prices are surprisingly 
low for such high quality. 


New peony list in July 
THE SAM CARPENTER GARDENS 
Oswego Kansas 














GRIPIT PLANT STAKES 


Pive different lengths 
Made of finest metal 
Will last a lifetime 


PEONY HOOPS 
FARM AND GARDEN SHOP 
39 Newbury Street, Boston 
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roots; fill up the hole with water, and, when it has settled, 
draw the remaining earth around the plant and make firm. 
Work the surface of the soil into a smooth, fine, dry mulch 
with the trowel and leave the plant to the fostering care of 
nature. If, after the whole bed has been set, any wet spots 
appear, go over them again with the trowel and restore the 
dry mulch. Do not shade or protect in any way, and do not 
water for several days. Should a plant appear to suffer for 
water, a hole may be made beside it, and water poured in; 
but do not water on the surface until the plant shows signs 
of being established, which will be indicated by the adjust- 
ment of its leaves toward the light, and a general settling into 
place. The dry mulch retains the moisture, prevents the ad- 
mission of hot air and the escape of coolness. The roots being 
thus in a cool, comfortable condition, the tops will take no 
harm, however hot the sun may be. 


Foiling the Radish Maggot 


Radish maggots often do much injury to the radish crop 
in home gardens but effective means of control are readily 
available. Early planting is one of the most effective methods 
of combating the radish maggot, but the crop must be ma- 
tured by the first of June or soon thereafter. This is entirely 
satisfactory for the early crop, but if successive plantings are 
wanted some other means of controlling the maggot must be 
employed. 

Screening the radish bed in the same manner that early 
cabbage is screened in many sections will keep the roots free 
from maggots by preventing the adult flies from laying their 
eggs on the young plants. In normal seasons radishes grown 
in screened beds make a more rapid growth and are superior 
in size, succulence and tenderness to those grown in the open. 
Screening is accomplished by constructing a framework about 
the bed and covering it with cheesecloth. 

Another effective method of protecting late plantings and 
a less costly method than screening is to treat the young plants 
with a solution of corrosive sublimate dissolved in water at 
the rate of one ounce to 10 gallons. This solution should be 
applied within a week after the plants begin to appear above 
the ground and should be repeated once or twice at intervals 
of about a week. If properly applied, this solution can be 
counted on to give excellent control of the maggot:and to 
insure a clean crop of radishes. All things considered it is 
perhaps the most satisfactory method of combating radish 
maggot in late plantings. 

















ittle Tree Farms 


PRAMINGHAM CENTRE. MASSACHUSETTS 


vw. NEW ENGLAND a 
WUAGITS STOCK—FRESH DUG 
VERGREENS 
Trees, Shrubs & Vines 
S—4 foe Year Book 








Unusual ~ 
Gardens 


A landscape architectural service de- 
voted to the development of the less 
common types of gardens in the 
United States. 


Coastruction 


CARL STANTON 
Landscape Architect 


Peterborough, N. H. 


Desiga 


Office: 














SEASON’S BEST DAHLIA BARGAINS 


No Food Strong Small Field Grown Stock No Food 


Special, No. 2—$5.00 Special, No. 3—$3.25 Special, No. 4—$4.25 


Our Country $1.25 The Eagle .. $ .50 Our Country $1.25 
Mariposa on te oe -50 Jersey’s Beauty .... 1.00 
Judge Marean...... .75 Pride of California . .50 Baby Bott ........ 1.00 
McGregor .) George H. Carr .. -50 Mrs. I. de ver Warner .50 
Mrs. Lindsey . “eo Mrs. Ethel T. F. Smith .50 Bonnie Brae ...... -50 
eee Mrs, I. de ver Warner .50 Grace Allen vad yivike Se 
Jersey’s Beauty .... 1.00 Maud Adams -35 Amun Ra.. vou5* eee 
The Giantess . 1.00 Winfield Slocomb ...  .75 Mrs. Lindsey ee - pee 
The Bashful Giant . owe Bonnie Brae ie. ee Sequoia Gintier .... .50 
Pegueiatie ....5-.- -75 Della V. Potter .... .50 Snowdrift .50 
Senorita .... 1.00 Mr. H. A. Hyde .... .50 Judge Alton B. Parker .75 
eee Le Grand Manteau .. .35 Winfield Slocomb ... .75 

Special, No. 5—$7.50 Special, No. 6—$10.00 Special, No. 7—$15.00 
Massachusetts ...... $2.00 Rodman Wanamaker . $2.00 The Surprise ..... $3.50 
>. ere 1.25 Jim George ; 2.50 Bay State i 2.50 
Our Country ...... 1.25 Ellinor Vanderveer .. 2.00 Jersey’s Manmouth .. 5.00 
The Giantess ...... 1.00 Elizabeth White .... 2.00 Trentonian ........ 2.50 
Regina Ceolis . . 1.00 Our Country ...... 1.25 ME 4.6-6.5-:<0.0%3 ee 
Mrs. Frank Dunbar . 1.50 Massachusetts ...... 2.00 Ellinor Vanderveer .. 2.00 
Avelon ; 1.00 Robert Treat ...... 1.25 Mrs. H. D. Young .. 2.00 
The Emperor ...... 1.00 Mrs. Frank Dunbar . 1.50 Mrs. J. K. Allen ... 2.00 
Marion Weller . 1.00 Harry Sheldon ..... 2.00 Elizabeth White .... 2.00 
Dr. Marshall Howe 1.00 EN . w bidie. x 6% . 1.00 Roman Eagle .. 2.50 
Elizabeth White .... 2.00 Se 2.50 City of Lawrence . 3.00 
Ellinor Vanderveer 2.00 eae 1.00 The Telegram ..... 2.50 


Bulbs may be ordered by price after it. All are guaranteed to grow. Free catalogue containing 
complete directions for keeping the bulbs over Winter. Winner of first prize at Boston— 
THE GOLD MEDAL—-for largest and best display of Dahlias arranged for effect, 1927— 
also 1926, 


THE SEVEN ACRES, Stoneham, Mass. 
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Kill the Weeds on 
Walks, Drives and 
Tennis Courts 


Sprinkle them thoroughly with ‘‘Herbi- 


cide’’ solution, and it’s done. Roots as 
well as tops will quickly die. Ten times 
faster than hand weeding and better, be- 
cause it reaches the roots without dis- 
turbing the surface. 

No Hoeing — No Bending 

One gallon of ‘‘Herbicide’’ makes 50 
gallons of weed-killing solution — 
enough to drench thoroughly from 500 
to 1,090 square feet. Insist on the 
genuine ‘‘Herbicide,’’ standard for forty 
years. 
Ask your dealer. If he doesn’t handle 
“‘Herbicide,”"” send us $2 and your 
dealer’s name, for your convenience in 
the future. We'll ship you one gallon, 
safely packed. 

Quantity prices on request 
Write for Illustrated Folder—Free 


Reade Manufacturing Company 
205 Hoboken Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 


“HERBICIDE” 


THE WEED EXTERMINATOR 
OneApplication Kills Both Tops and Roots 














For Better 
Gardens- 
Perfect Flowers 


You can have better gardens and 
wonderful flowers by keeping 
plants, leaves and buds free from 
deadly aphis (plant lice) and 
similar sucking insects, no matter 
what plants, flowers or trees are 
infested. That is the successful 
gardener’s way—he keeps “Black 
Leaf 40” on hand. 

Easy to use. The small 
size for 35c will make six 
gallons of effective spray. 
“Black Leaf 40” is su 
plied by seed stores, hard- 
ware stores, florists and 
department stores. 


“a Ps 
Tobacco By-Products & 3 


Chemical Corp. 
ee 


Kentucky &] ; 


"Black “ 
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New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Barrett Co. (Providence, R. I.) General catalogue, 1928. 

Belmont Gardens. (159 Brighton St., Belmont, Mass.) Wholesale 
and retail growers of roses and gardenias. ; 

Berger’s Bulb and Seed Co., Inc. (59 Park Place, N. Y.) Spring 
catalogue, 1928. Imported novelties, seeds and bulbs. 

Blue Hills Nurseries. (W. W. Hunt & Co., Hartford, Conn.) Ever- 
greens, flowering shrubs, hardy herbaceous perennials. 

Cape Cod Nurseries. (H. V. Lawrence, Falmouth, Mass.) Ever- 
greens, flowering shrubs, perennials. 

Hicks Nurseries. (Westbury, Long Island) “Home landscapes,” 
1928. 

Iriscrest. (Frank P. Mead, Fort Wayne, Ind.) Choice and rare 
irises, peonies, and other plants and shrubs. 

Longfield Iris Farm. (Bluffton, Ind.) 1928 catalogue. 

Mount Airy Gardens. (Stamford, Conn.) “Just the better bulbs 
and hardy plants.” j 

Pierce Bros. (Waverley Oaks Road, Waltham, Mass.) “Choice 
garden and climbing roses.” 
Sluis Bros., Ltd. (Enkhuizen, Holland) Special offer of biennial, 
perennial and green-house flower seeds for summer sowing. 
Southern California Iris Gardens. (960 New York Ave., Pasadena, 
Cal.) 1928 catalogue. 

Stillwaters Gardens, Inc. (B. Hammond Tracy, Salisbury, Conn.) 
Gladioli. 

Sunnyside Gardens. (Natick, Mass.) Irises. 

View Acres. (S. 8th Street, Hamilton, Mont.) Pansies, perennials, 
dahlias, asters, annuals, gladioli, etc. 

White and Johnson Co. (Wakefield, Mass.) Third annual catalogue. 
(Bulbs, perennials, trees and shrubs.) 

Wyman’s Framingham Nurseries. (Framingham, Mass.) Land- 
scapes and gardens, 1928. Suggestions for landscaping, planting 
and after-care, including a catalogue of hardy plants. 


Smallest and Earliest of ‘Tulips 


Some of the small tulip species from western Asia are very 
unlike the average tulip. Earliest and most dwarf are Tulipa 
pulchella and T. violacea which bloom in mid-April; they 
are more like crocuses than tulips, are three to four inches tall, 
with three narrow troughed leaves close to the ground. The 
little flowers of T. violacea (violet tulip) are barrel-shaped 
in bud, opening some two inches wide, mauve red, carmine or 
pale rose with black basal blotch. There is a decided sweet 
fragrance, and a flower lasts for ten days. It is native to 
Persia and has been in cultivation since 1890. T. pulchella 
(dwarf rose tulip) is smaller with narrower bud, bright 
mauve red (a hard color) shading to lilac slate, the base 
yellow with no blotch. The color is less pleasing and there 
is little fragrance. This is native to Asia Minor and in cultiva- 
tion since 1877. Both are obtainable from dealers in Dutch 
bulbs; they are as easily grown as crocuses, and are very useful 
for their red colors in the rock garden for earliest bloom. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Botanic Garden, Harvard University. 


Fertilizing Value of Ashes 


Coal ashes have little or no value as a fertilizer. They can 
be applied on heavy clays to lighten the soil, however. The 
cinders should be screened out. Wood ashes contain from five 
to seven per cent of potash and some lime, and are therefore of 
value. They should be stored out of the weather until applied 
because rains will leach out the potash. Wood ashes have a 
sweetening effect on acid soils and are very valuable when used 
on rose beds. 
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Insist on having 


Genuine Holland ‘“Ideal’’ 
Granulated Peat Moss 


Since the wonderful success of ‘“‘IDEAL’’ Holland Peat Moss has 
been established, Peat Moss from other countries has appeared in the 


market whose value for horticultural purposes cannot be compared with 
the Genuine “IDEAL’’ Holland Moss. 


“IDEAL” Holland Peat is the oldest deposit in the world, finer and 
softer texture, contains less fibre and is far superior to any other peat 
moss in the market. By a new process “IDEAL’’ Peat Moss is made 
the easiest to handle. 


We receive many unsolicited letters from satisfied customers like the 
following (original on file in our office): ‘I shall use ‘IDEAL’ Peat 
Moss steadily, for the brand I have been using is often very hard to 
pulverize while this is ‘truly Ideal.’ Its uniform granulation makes it a 
delight to use. I spread half a bale today with one-tenth the effort and 
in one-quarter of the time I would have used on the brand I have 
previously used.” 


We are now putting out a large carton for household use. If you 
are not already aware of its wonderful value for starting seed, order a 
trial carton at once, use as directed, and note the difference in the quick 
start and heavy root growth, which makes strong healthy plants. 
Mulch one-half your Sweet Peas and Garden Peas with “IDEAL” 
Peat Moss and note the difference. 


Prices —- Large carton delivered anywhere in New England $1.50 
parcel post prepaid. Outside of New England postage extra over the 
New England rate. Large bales delivered free in Metropolitan Boston at 
$4.00 per bale. Ten bale lots at $3.50 per bale. For shipment out- 
side of Boston we will deliver to Boston freight or express stations as 
designated, at these prices. Samples and our “IDEAL” circular gladly 
sent free upon request. 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 
35 HARRISON STREET ROSLINDALE, MASS. 


Importers and Sole Distributors for New England of 
Genuine “IDEAL’”’ Holland Peat Moss. 














The House of Quality 


Invites your inspection of their choice line of nursery stock grown 
especially for those who want the best quality obtainable. 
Ornamental Evergreens—choice shade trees, flowering shrubs and 
vines. 

The cream of the world’s choicest Peonies, Iris and Phlox and 
hardy garden perennials are at your command. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


Catalog West Newbury, Mass. Not Open Sundays 








WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS PLEASE 
MENTION “HORTICULTURE” 














You can plant at any time 
our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 


Bearberry 
Cotoneaster 


Christmas Roses 


$1.00 each, 6 for $5.00 
Fall Delivery 
New fall catalogue Kurume Azaleas 


Scotch Heather 


of Rare Roses 
GLORIOUS PEONIES and many other ground covers, rock 
and plants and rare shrubs not found 


commonly listed. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 


Holliston, Mass. 
Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 


LOVELY LILIES 
Ready in May 
I. S. HENDRICKSON 


Peconic Bay Blvd. 
Box F Jamesport, L. I., N. Y. 





























4 
Dreer’s 
Gold Medal Roses 


Should be ordered now 


UR Special Rose Catalogue illustrates and 

describes new and standard Roses, with cul- 
tural articles by experts. 
Dreer’s 1928 Garden Book lists everything worth 
while in Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. 

Either or both free if you mention “Horticulture’’ 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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: . GUARD YOUR, 
Winter-Flowering | | ROSES from Mildew 


BEGONIAS and Black Spot ... 




















For Immediate Shipment in Pots FUNGTROGEN acts like magic on 
mildewed roses and other flow- 

The loveliest and most useful family of winter- ers. Spray a thin, invisible film 
flowering plants for greenhouse and conservatory of Fungtrogen on diseased plants 
cultivation. and almost overnight Mildew 


or Black Spot is under control. 
Easy to apply. By its use ama- 
| teurs get professional results, 
larger blooms, sturdier plants. 
No discoloration. 

Fungtrogen is highly concen- 
trated, but easily soluble in 
water. Sprays perfectly without 
clogging nozzles. 

Prepaid, half-pint $1; pint 
$1.50. Dilute 60 times. Ask 
your dealer or send check. 





Write for free bulletin, pe ema 

“Black Spot Control’ ae ‘aedaiines 

ROSE MANUFACTURING COMPANY Hortogen — stim- 

3641 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. ulates growth. 

Makers of companion sprays. Aphistrogen: kills Endorsed by lead- 
plant lice ; Insectrogen: kills leaf chewing insects ing rosarians. 








Each 
*The Pearl. An excellent contrast in colour to the other varieties, 


double flowers of pearly white, slightly tinged delicate pink .... $6.00 
Altrincham Pink. Double flowered camellia form, bright pink, dark 

DOG SEO GH 5.5 6 6 oR e pd os eGhEee hd 6 OTR oe CdR R RRS 2.50 rom 
Beauty of Hale. Deep salmon-pink, darker towards the edge of the 

BEGET. <xacn cons chee atandeweucdeeladssace neste rwautie 5.00 e 
Clibrans Pink. dark 








Long sprays of double bright pink flowers, 
MONO TORO 66 0 00 6:0 6 0 b8s 86S PERE S CEO ARE E O08 sb CEa RES 5.00 


Clibrans Red. Handsome spray of single flowers of rich red with the 
slightest suffusion of orange devoid of any tinge of rose; foliage, 


Sone See NS BOO bv 60 ck bet be e60e 5 ced kN 040 hone en 2.50 y 

Conquest. A lovely colour orange shaded and suffused rose, many : RET ; ROPHOSKA 

DOWETe GONE DHNETE, CHD 6 oo 6 kins Sesectessisvscdcaucs 2.50 NJTROPHOSKA 

Dazzler. Single and semi-double flowers of brilliant crimson-cerise, . 1 15% Nitrogen, 30% Phosphoric Acid 
ae Cae Sy GI a. 5s OR oi a nee ce eed sanvesesxiecuweses 3.50 _ = . | and 15% Potash 

Eclipse. Salmon-red, semi-double flowers, 2% to 3 inches in diameter 2.50 < “ ‘ PT) 

Elatior. Rich rosy-carmine, semi-double, free flowering 2.50 fe A Little Goes a Long VW ay 








*Emily Clibran. Large double flowers of light salmon, flushed orange 2.50 4 A complete plant food, three to 
*Emita. Rich coppery orange, single flowers, a superb shade ...... 5.00 7 i a four times cinenner than ordinary 
*Exquisite. Large single flowers in fine sprays, blush passing to deep — fertilizers. Fifty pounds contain * 
CIORE DOR SOWIE Che TURD. 6c ccc ceecceeh cheno ed eo es 6eens 6.00 : | as much plant nourishment as a 
Pireflame. A rich flame colour, a glorious shade, single flowers .... 6.00 a =A “ _ pn sg The nitro- ( 
Flambeau. Brilliant orange-scarlet, double flowers in upright sprays. Apply it early on a gardens 
dark foliage tte eeeeecenees tet eeeeeeeeeeseeeeeecesseesees 2.50 trees and shrubs. This lays the foundation of good a 
Miss Clibran. Rich clear blush-pink, large double flowers .......... 3.50 growth. Then follow with occasional applications of 


Moonbeam. Rich coppery orange, a glorious colour, single profuse 
NN. 6 's's oun di be es0 Sa Cakes be ne EsP koe el wae ieee 6.00 FLORANID E A 
Mrs. Heal. Rose-carmine toned scarlet, single flowers 3 inches across 2.50 (UR ) 


Mrs. T. H. Cooke. Soft salmon-pink, double large flowers in good 46% Nitrogen—55 9% Ammonia 





WUONSE inns os Saws Fig de OKs RTE SHS en ery Rebereee Ganges 5.00 
*Optima. Lovely clear salmon-pink, single in many flowered sprays 2.50 “It’s Nitrogen from the Air” 
“ — ao colour emeatien of orange-yellow suffused ’ Chemical science has developed a process for obtaini th t luable of 
dg 3 c, extre é re si rie FEED ccc eccee Core eseeereseeeeoeses . ] = > mee varee os 
an - ene ex - a “eg oo nr ; ; 5.00 all plant foods directly from the air, many times slehae than manure. a 
Bx ection. eautiful double flowers of clear blush-pink, waved Use these improved fertilizers, they are clean, odorless and easy to use. 
UR 560 0'b sce tienes ods HEC ESE ESR SCOR EER EERO awe Ese aes 3.50 This combined treatment promotes vigorous growth and produces wonder- g 
Premier. Salmon-rose deepening towards the center, double, in many fully satisfactory results on lawns and gardens. 
CION GUND fae soos bareesccawdlaDtel Pea alse Swans 6.00 prevesty ony J . en menner produces larger, more richly colored 
*Rosalind. Dee eneni « tani aaa enditee = ae owers and more o em, better fruits and vegetables and greater yields. 
ey ee en ee ee os It tn the treatment necessary to develop velvety deep green lawns. 
Rose oon. aire and sé mi-double flowers of brilliant rose, suffused PRICES: 
rec , ve ry free flowering .......... Feet t eee eee ee eee ences 2.50 NITROPHOSKA a x FLORANID (Urea) 
Sunrise. Bright rosy-red, double camellia-shaped flowers .......... 2.50 : > re Seo 15 cts. additional ¢ 1 1b. 50 cts Postage, 15 cts. additional 
t ari ‘ € pecially recommend. { 25 a $4.00 8 R. O. B. New York * 10 Ibs. $2.50 Postage, 40 cts. additional 


50 Ibs. $7.00 F. O. B. New York ‘2 25 Ibs. $5.00 F. O. B. New York 


’ 100 Ibs. $12.00 F. O. B. New York | 50 Ibs. $9.00 F. O. B. New York 
1818 1928 200 Ibs. $20.00 F, O. B. New York 100 Ibs. $15.00 F. O. B. New York 
Sold by Dealers Everywhere. If your dealer cannot supply, order 





direct. Garden Literature in Colors, FREE. Gives much 
85 State Street, Boston, Mass. valuable information on fertilizing. 
Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corporation 


Send for Free Catalog 
‘ Garden Department 285-E Madison Avenue, New York 
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Hardy Perennials 
in great variety. 
Immediate delivery. Ask for catalog 
Continuous Flowering 
Collection 


One plant each, 24 varieties, $7.50 
Postpaid in New England 


Arabis alpina Delphinium 

Phlox subulata Bleeding Heart 
Japanese Iris Peony 

Sedum spectabile Physostegia 
Stokesia Phlox 

Fall Chrysanthemums Anemone japonica 
Platycodon Itonia latisquama 


Campanula carpatica Aster Climax 
German Iris Hollyhock 
Ib:ris sempervirens Hibiscus 
Hemerocallis flava Lupine 


Phlox, Miss Lingard Aster tataricus 


Fiske Seed Company 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 








Why Not Better Iris? 


Let us send you our Iris catalog, with 
its accurate descriptions, and a new 
rating which will assist you in select- 
ing Iris for your special need. 


KENWOOD IRIS GARDENS 


Montgomery and Euclid Rds. 
R. RB. No. 10 Cincinnati, Ohio 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - MASS. 














The Best in Gladiolus 


EABROOK 
in® UY RSERIES 


-Rowe . SEABROOK .NEW HAMPSHIRE 





GLORIOUS ROCK 
| GARDENS—— 


Hardy Alpine and Perennial Seeds, 
2,000 varieties, collected from the 
mountains and plains of the world. 
Seeds duty free. Sample collection, 
a vars., $1.50; 382 vars., 





Rev. H. A. F. ANDERSON, F.B.H.S. 
Glen Hall Leicester, England 








GRAY & COLE 
Ward Hill, Mass. 


HARDY PLANTS 


Choicest varieties of 
IRIS, PEONIES, PHLOX 
ROCK PLANTS 
PERENNIALS 








Ask for 1928 catalogue 


On main Boston road between 
North Andover and Haverhill 
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Insect Pests on Shrubs and Trees 


The minute, inconspicuous, circular San Jose scale, noto- 
rious because of ‘its injuries to fruit trees, finds a favorite 
food-plant in the Japanese quince. This is true also of the 
less dangerous scurfy scale. Both species can be checked by 
thorough spraying in winter with a lime-sulphur wash, or 
the latter by treatment, late in May or early June, with a 
standard kerosene emulsion diluted with about six or seven 
parts of water, or by using some one of the proprietary rem- 
edies now on the market. 

One of the most destructive of this group is the cottony 
maple scale, a species that is sometimes exceedingly abundant 
and correspondingly injurious to soft maples, at least in the 
latitude of New York City. It may be at once recognized by 
the festoons of cottony matter hanging from the under side 
of infested limbs. A similar appearance is produced by a 
related scale on the under side of maple foliage, accompanied 
by masses of small white specks on the trunk of the tree. Both 
species are rather destructive and may be controlled by thor- 
ough spraying in midsummer with a 10 per cent kerosene 
emulsion, or by winter treatment with a whale-oil soap solu- 
tion, using about one pound to a gallon. 

The black-banded scale, a hemispherical, brownish, black- 
marked scale, sometimes very abundant in midsummer on 
the under side of maple limbs, has proved a serious enemy of 
hard and soft maples in New York state. It may be controlled 
in the same manner as the cottony maple scale. 

The common oyster scale is occasionally somewhat abun- 
dant on ash, lilac and poplar. The unprotected young appear 
the latter part of May or early in June, and may then be 
destroyed by treatment with the standard kerosene emulsion 
diluted with about seven parts of water or with a proprietary 
remedy. 


Raspberries the Season ‘Through 


Last year we had red raspberries from the first of June 
until they were killed by the frosts of early November. The 
St. Regis began to ripen before the strawberries were done 
bearing, and they lasted until early in July when Van Fleet 
started to bear. This is a reddish-yellow berry of medium size 
and fair quality, but not hardy in the northern states. It is 
very vigorous and productive, making canes 10 to 12 feet 
long. I set a strong seven-foot post at each bush and find that 
three plants are enough to supply a small family. They yield 
about two quarts at a picking and I have picked as much as 
a quart from a single bush. Van Fleet continued to bear until 
the middle of August, when the St. Regis began with its 
second crop and continued to bear for more than two months. 
Last year, however, was the first in more than 10 years that 
I had any appreciable quantity of fruit from the second crop 
of St. Regis. 


Silver Spring, Md. —Edwin C. Powell. 


FARQUHAR’S 


“Evergreen” Lawn Grass 


A mixture of the finest American and European grasses in correct proportions 
to produce a permanent, velvety sward. Neither pains nor expense are spared 
in obtaining grasses of the highest vitality and purity for Farquhar’s Evergreen 
Lawn Grass. 

For the formation of new lawns sow at the rate of 80 to 100 Ibs. per acre 
or | Ib. per each 400 sq. ft. For renovating existing turf use about half the 
above quantities. 

Price, Ib. 60c; 5 Ibs. $2.90; 10 Ibs. $5.75; 100 Ibs. $55.00 
(Charges prepaid when cash accompanies the order.) 

Other grasses for special purposes offered in our Garden Annual, a copy of 

which will be mailed free upon request. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market Street, Boston 




















Trade Mark Reetstered 





REATER beauty... longer 

life . . . for your plants, 
flowers, shrubs and evergreens. 
These are the results of con- 
sistent applications of Wilson’s 
O. K. Plant Spray—the nation- 
ally recognized standard in- 
secticide for all flower and 
garden insect pests. Highly 
effective yet, will not burn the 
most tender plants... clean... 
easy to apply. Recommended 
by the Officers of The Garden 
Club of America. 1 quart $1.00, 
1 gallon $3.00, 5 gallons $12.00, 
10 gallons $20.00. 


Also Manufacturere of 
WILSON’S SCALE-O 
The Effective Dormant Spray 
WILSON’S WEED KILLER 
The Modern Way to Kill Weeds 





Sold at leading seed, flower, 

hardware and department stores 

everywhere. If not obtainable 
at your dealer, write us 





Dept. E 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 














DREER’S 


Special Rose Catalogue 


illustrates and describes new and stand- 
ard Roses and tells how best to grow 
them. Write also for our interesting 
booklet, ‘“The Romance of Growing 
Things.” 

Our 1928 Garden Book lists all good 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, with cultural 
directions. 

Any one or all free if you mention 
“*Horticulture”’ 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Echinocereus Dasyacantha 
Plants to bloom at once 


Postpaid, $1.00 


JAMES ALLAN 
Mountain Park New Mexico 




















How to Make 
Successful 


Wild Gardens 


There are thousands of wild plants in one 
of the gardens designed by Hugh B. Barclay 
of Narberth, Pennsylvania. The bed is com- 
posed of two-thirds Peat Moss and one- 
third soil. 


Mr. Barclay says the result has been astound- 
ing. Every pliant has flourished and in- 
creased, Trilliums, Shortia, Galax, Arbutus, 
Partridge Berry, Ferns, Hepatica and others 
are perfectly at home. It is hard work to 
convince visitors that the planting is not 
actually a piece of woodland set in this 
garden. 


The secret is that Peat Moss gives the acid 
condition these plants love. He says he 
cannot say enough for Peat Moss as a 
material for plants requiring an acid soil 
and for many other purposes. 


EAT MOSS 


TORF MULL 


The original and genuine is packed in com- 
pressed burlapped bales containing at ieast 
eight bushels, sufficient to cover 240 square 
feet one inch deep, with the trade mark 
G P M in triangle on end of bale. Price 
$4.00 per bale, f.o.b New York. Can be 
shipped from other large cities at the same 
or slightly higher price. 


Literature in colors, and samples on request. 
Inquiries invited. 


“Gardening with 
Peat Moss”’ 


By F. F. Rockwell, author of many gardening 
books and William G. Breitenbucher an authority 
om Peat Moss. Briefly and simply gives the 
scientific soil treatment necessary to insure good 
crops of Flowers, Vegetables and Frnits. Fully 
illustrated, including colored plates. 


Cloth bound, well worth one dollar of any gar- 
dener’s money or any who wish to succeed with 
gardens—And for that price it is sent postpaid. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, INC. 
29-P Burling Slip, New York, N. Y. 





IMPORTED PEAT MOSS 
(Ground Peat) 

A superior granulated variety for horti- 

cultural use. Frequent importations. Large 

bales $3, f.o.b. Boston; less in quantities. 

Why pay shipping charges from more dis- 

tant points? Write for folder. 


C. E. BUELL, INC. 
Board of Trade Bldg., Boston 


SIMPLEX fF 


WEATHERPROOF ——G— = e 
PLANT LABELS |; 


Made of white celluloid with specially 
prepared surface, protected by transparent 
mica covers. Marking done with ordinary 
lead pencil is not affected by weather and 
lasts indefinitely. 


IN USE FOR MORE THAN 13 YEARS 


Prices, including Copper Wires 
for Attaching. 





No. 1—3 x H eres $3 00 per 100 
No. 2—4 xi inches ....... 5.00 per 100 
No.3—5 xl inches ....... 7.00 per 100 


GARDEN LABELS 

The card-holder is made of 
special rust-proof iron, electric- 
ally welded to an iron stake, 24 
inches long. The card is white 
celluloid with transparent mica 
cover. Beautifiilly finished in neu- 
tral, dark green, baked enamel. 
No. 10—2}x 14 in., 25 cts. each 
No. 11—3 x2 in., 30 cts. each 

At your seed dealer’s or from 


C. STEWART CO. 
218 Broadway New York 


¢: 
DN 


D SIMPLEX WEATHERPROOF 
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Twenty Lilies and Their Propagation 


Although it is intended primarily for market growers of 
lily bulbs, amateur lily growers will find suggestions of value 
in Circular 23-C, ‘‘A Score of Easily Propagated Lilies,’’ by 
David. Griffiths, just published by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The author reports experimental work 
in lily propagation at the Arlington farm, near Washington, 
D. C., and at the Bellingham, Wash., garden. 

Production of lilies from seed is not so difficult as has been 
generally supposed, Dr. Griffiths finds. ‘‘Usually’’ he says, “‘it 
has been thought necessary to start the seed with the extreme 
nicety of greenhouse or frame culture. There is probably noth- 
ing that has been done at the Bellingham garden that has 
created so much surprise among experienced visitors as the 
planting of seed of so many species of lilies in the open field. 
It is the logical thing to do in other climates if it is possible 
there to maintain moisture at the surface of the ground long 
enough to get the seed up. With an overhead sprinkling sys- 
tem, both Regal and Easter Lily seed have been grown satis- 
factorily under open-field conditions at Arlington farm.” 

The 20 species of lilies on which Dr. Griffiths reports 
successful propagation and multiplication by the methods 
suggested are the Madonna, Nankeen, Easter, Regal, Umbel- 
latum, Orange, Thunberg, Redstar, Tiger, Leopard, Hum- 
boldt, Turk’s Cap, Columbia, Canada, Coral, Martagon, 
Hansom and Speciosum. 

After describing briefly the lily bulb and its variations, Dr. 
Griffiths says: 

“The ideal climate for the culture of the largest number 
of species is one having a uniformly low temperature and 
relatively high humidity. A maritime situation in any loca- 
tion has decided advantages in both equability of temperature 
and humidity. 

“Lilies are not particularly exacting as to the types of soils 
in which they do best, except that they require a friable loam. 
An adequate supply of organic matter is also necessary, and 
preparation of the soil must be thorough. The greater parts of 
the culture for any crop of lilies should take place before that 
crop is planted. Germinating weed seeds are killed with as little 
disturbance of the soil as possible, and after the plants are 
above ground the beds or rows are mulched. 

“Several methods of propagation and multiplication of 
lilies are possible, usually two or more desirable for each 
species. When grown from seed it is usually the third and for 
some species the fourth season before blossoms are profuse. 
In the Madonna Lily, seed production demands hand pollina- 
tion and three years for production of commercial bulbs. 
Natural reproduction by the splitting up of the bulb serves 
admirably for any increase of stock desired by the house- 
holder, but the method is too slow for the commercial grower. 
Stems can be jerked out of the bulbs as soon as the flowers 
have faded and ‘heeled over’ in the field with soil over the lower 
12 to 15 inches to allow for development of bulblets at the 
axils of the leaves. Scales from the bulbs may be removed 
while the plants are in blossom, or as soon as the flowers have 
faded, and planted in dry soil or layered over winter for spring 
planting, a favored method for rapid reproduction.”’ 
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'INDESTRUCTO | 
METAL, PLANT 
TREE LABELS | 


PERMANENT, Weather and wear- 
Mm proof. Writing always plain. Add to §& 
neat appearance of garden. No ink used. 
For trees, plants, bulbs, shrubs, pot plants, 
transplants, etc. Four styles. 





Tree Label —No.| Double Eyelet 
1, 2 in. x 3 in., | Label—No. 11, # 
$1.20 per 100, by] in. x 39 in., $1.20 
mail 15c additional; | per 100, by mail 
No. 2, 1 in. x 5 in., | 15¢ additional; No. 
$1.50 per 100, by| 12, 1% in. x 5 in., 
mail 20c¢ additional. | $1.50 per 100, by 
For trees, shrubs, | mail 20c additional. 
etc. Also for tubers} For trees, shrubs, 
like Dahlias, Cannas, | fastening to wooden 
etc., before storing. | stakes, labeling 
boxes, drawers, 
tools, etc. 


Staked Plant Label — No. 51, 
8 in. stake, $1.50 per 100, by 
mail 25c additional; No. 52, 10 
in. stake, $1.75 
per 100, by mail 
25c additional; Qovomeas Ml “sca 
No. 53, 15 in, em rey ra" 
stake, $2.25 per 100, 
by mail 25c additional. 
For pot plants and 
garden stakes. 
Staked Garden Label—No. 
62, 15 in. stake. Label 
interchangeable, $3 per doz., 
by mail 25c additional. 
Illustrated circular on request 
Sold by many seedmen and nurserymen. 
If yours cannot supply, order direct. 
BALL & SOCKET MFG. CO. 
West Cheshire Connecticut 






























TEN CACTI 


suitable for indoor gardens, correctly 
named and no two alike, express col- 
lect $1.00. Larger plants, guaranteed 
blooming size, $2.00. 
Free List of Unusual Plants 
BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Mountain Park New Mexico 














CACTI TEXAS 
NEW MEXICO CACTI 


SPECIAL 
80 beautiful mixed varieties Cacti, also 
12 Mexican Hand Painted Cacti Bowls, 
for $10.00; 40 Cacti Plants mixed with 6 
Cacti Bowls, $5.50; 10 Cacti with 3 Bowls, 
$3.00. F.O.B. El Paso. 


TEXAS CACTI CO. 


Box 7, Station A 


EL PASO TEXAS 




















FOR LAWN AND GARDEN 


TOBACCO 


“PLANT LIFE” 


CONTROLS INSECTS 
ENRICHES LAWNS, MAKES 
STURDIER PLANTS AND 
RICHER BLOOM. 


POWDER OR SHREDDED 
$3.50 per 100 Ibs. $3.00 per 100 Ibs. 


F.0.B. New York. Special quantity prices 


NATURE’S WEEDLESS PLANT FOOD 
Rich in Nitrogen, Potash, Phosphoric acid. 


FULL NIOOTINE STRENGTH. KEEPS A HEALTHY BUG-FREE 
GARDEN AND RIOHER, GREENER LAWN. 


EGBERT & DIRIG 6 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








Cacti Arizona California 
New Mexico Cacti 


Special collection, 30 mixed varieties, 
wonderful specimens, $3.50. Included in 
this collection are the Cereus Giganteus or 
the Fish Hook, from which Cactus candy 
is made. 15 extra large specimens, $2.00. 
All F.O.B. Tucson. 


- Arizona Cacti Collectors 
Box 1857 Tucson, Arizona 








HUMUS 


means better flowers, lawns and 
vegetables. At the price sold 
there is nothing equals it as a 


FERTILITY MAKER 


5, 100 Ib. bags, $5.00—$18.00 per ton 
F.O.B. Stanhope, N. J. 
Special price in bulk, in carloads 
H. B. PRINDLE 
70 E. 45th Street New York 


Send for cultural directions 
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oi MEMOIRS 


Spring Exhibition Volume 3, Just issued. A volume of 408 


of pages comprising 55 papers 


The Pennsylvania presented at the International 
Horticultural Society 


3 May 15, 1928 


259 




















The Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 
Owns and occupies a fully equipped building 
(Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington 
and Massachusetts Avenues, Boston. In addi- 
tion to its exhibition halls and lecture halls, this 


building contains the offices of the Society, the 
editorial rooms of Horticulture, and the most 


Conference on Flower and 
Fruit Sterility, held in 1926. 


Price $4.00 per copy 
ALSO AVAILABLE 


complete Horticultural library in the United 
States, with a commodious reading room at- 
tached. The library is open to the public daily, 


With the Co-operation 
| 


except Sundays and holidays, from 9 A. M. to 
5 P. M. Members may borrow books by show- 
ing their membership cards and may obtain 
books by mail by writing to the Librarian. 
Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the Library 
and to make use of the reading room. 


1907. Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Conference on Plant 
Hardiness and Acclimatiza- 
tion. Price $2.00 per copy. 


of Volume 2. 
The Garden Club of Philadelphia 


The Gardeners 
The Junior Gardeners 
The Weeders Volume I. 
| Four Counties Garden Club manor a pole nen 
Is to be held in zation. Price $2.00 per copy. 
THE AUDITORIUM PRICE 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For All Three Volumes $7.00 
May 22, 1928 


1902. Proceedings of the Inter- Members of the Society receive tickets which 


admit them to all flower shows held in the build- 
ing. The members also receive, without addi- 
tional charge, each issue of Horticulture Illus- 
trated, published twice a month. The Year 
Book, issued annually, and containing much 
valuable information, is also mailed to each 
member. 





Any person properly indorsed may become a 
member by paying the modest fee of two dollars 
a year or fifty dollars for a life membership. 


The Horticultural Society 


| Admission twenty-five cents of New York, Inc. Address the Secretary 


Members of The Pennsylvania Horticultural . 
- Society will be admitted upon presentation of oS She AVES Horticultural Hall 
their 1928 membership card. NEW YORK CITY 





Boston Mass. 























Coming Exhibitions 
May 18. Nashville, North Carolina. Spring Flower Show of the 


Established 33 Years 
POULTRY Fiorist 


What makes a good 
























































LITTER Greenhouse Associated Garden Clubs at Battery Park Hotel. Plant Label GOOD ?? 
<3 Warm-D | Work ice 
boreal | Unexcelled May 22. Phladelphia, Pa. Spring Exhibition of the Pennsylvania at ae Me grin ty Fa ge mee 
f tate une Wate to ones Horticultural Society in the Auditorium of the Insurance Company not girdle the Plant—WE HAVE IT 
husanian in U. 8. A. of North America Building, 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia. Complete sample line for the asking 
™ May 22-24. Chestnut Hill, Mass. Exhibition of Chestnut Hill Gar- |] Js ace sour er Olersland ont 
% den Club at the home of Mrs. Richard M. Saltonstall, Chestnut eee. aes Se 
ls, G ill. 
ison eases ene — J aa 10. Bo M Iris, Rhododend d Azalea Exhib WILLIAMS 
« une 9-10. ston, Mass. Iris, ododendron an zalea Exhibition i 
Cerne work for of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 66 D l- -Bli °* 99 
-_ Shawmut Iron & Wire Works June 12. Philadelphia, Pa. Rose and Peony Exhibit of the Pennsyl- e 
ad Everett, Mass. vania Horticultural Society in the Auditorium, 1600 Arch Street. For DELPHINIUMS—A Preventative of Blight 
Tel. EVE. 1260 Established 1907 4 
June 22-24. Boston, Mass. Peony, Rose, Strawberry and Sweet Pea Heli Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.00 
Exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society at Horti- H.C. wituiaMs & SONS 
es, cultural Hall. MILLERSVILLE. MD 
in L__ ; —— 
} August 7-8. Vineland, New Jersey. The South Jersey Gladiolus 
06. exhibition at the Vineland Y. M. C. A. UCKWHEAT HULLS 
A 15-16. Toledo, Ohio. Gladiolus Exhibition of the American “Light as ‘Snowflakes’” M[ylch 
na ladiolus Society. Preserves soil moisture, prevents, beking 
; oil, tility, 
= August 16-17. Toledo, Ohio. The annual meeting and exhibition adds .———¥ *Basiest “and cheapest ¢6 
of the American Gladiolus Society. ory... 
— older and prices upon request 
August 18-19. Boston, Mass. Gladiolus Exhibition of the Massachu- DAYTON MILLING CO. 
setts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 810 Main Street Towanda, Pa. 
August 21-22. Camden, New Jersey. The annual exhibition of the 
New Jersey Gladiolus Society at penivaaieein BW. ab G A, Maplevale Leafmold 
August 25-26. Boston, Mass. Exhibition of thé Products of Chil- Itself a plant food of great value, it also 
——— dren’s Gardens at Horticultural Hall. increases the activity of that group of bac- 
. . — teria which converts into available plant 
September 8-9. Boston, Mass. Dahlia Exhibition of the Massachu- d the ni f the soil. I 
, Unsurpassed for setts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. eo ee pe eh thors we .. 
Greenhouse Painting which is the basis of all sturdy growth. 
F ; ? September 13-14. Hartford, Conn. Autumn Flower Show of the Send for circular. 
or pamphlets worth having Connecticut Horticultural Society at Foot Guard Armory. $2.50 per 100 Ib. bag. Quantity discount 
2. wasn September 21-22. Camden, New Jersey. Th 1 exhibition of FOB, Bast Khigston, ¥. 
. , -22. , e annual exhibition o ? 
Beacon New York = Camden Dahlia Society at Convention Hall, Camden Civic a. \PLEVAL . a LD Co.. 
ol ter. 
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KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY 





The 


Finest 








Conifers 





ear * 


CAROLINA HEMLOCK 
For Woodlands, Lawn Specimens 


AUSTRIAN PINE 
(Pinus nigra) 


or Hedges it is unexcelled. Specimens 15-25 ft. 
Prof. Sargent called this remarkable Evergreen ‘The handsomest Conifer . 
we can grow in New England.” It is hardier and more adapted to For Immediate Effect we offer a wonderful lot of. large 
trying city atmospheres than the common Canada Hemlock. Our trees Austrian Pine, 15 to 25 ft., at from 
are perfect specimens, transplanted frequently and with large balls. 
Prices Each 10 100 $50.00 to $200.00 each. 
2-3 ft. $5.00 $45.00 $405.00 age 
3-4 ft. 7.00 63.00 567.00 In digging, the large balls are securely burlapped and 
4-5 ft. 12.00 108.00 972.00 latforms. Delivery is by truck. 
5-6 ft. 20.00 180.00 _—+1,620.00 capes on pee a 


Visit KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY at EAST BOXFORD, MASS., and see our 
wonderful blocks of Carolina Hemlock and other Evergreens. 





THE YEWS. No low evergreens give more beautiful foliage effects and permanent results than the 
Taxus or Yews. Our stock is balled and burlapped and is safely delivered anywhere until about 
June Ist. After that deliveries are made from late July till ground freezes in late autumn. 


TAXUS CUSPIDATA, JAPANESE YEW 18-24 in. $6.00 each, $54.00 per 10 
TAXUS CUSPIDATA NANA, DWARF JAPANESE YEW 12-15in. $6.00 each, $54.00 per 10 
Very heavy 18-24in. $12.00 each, $108.00 per 10 


YEWS develop into magnificent long-lived shrubs, lasting a lifetime 





We have all the Standard hardy varieties of Conifers and also many new and rare species, including 
Veitch Fir, Pfitzer Juniper, Hinoki Cypress, Picea asperata, Koyamai Spruce, Korean, Japanese Black 
and Table Mountain Pines, etc. We have thousands of the Mugho Pine, the best of all very dwarf Pines. 





How Late Can We Ship? 


IT IS A LATE SEASON AND DECIDUOUS TREES AND SHRUBS MAY BE TRANSPLANTED 
UNTIL ABOUT JUNE 1ST WHILE MOST CONIFERS MAY USUALLY BE HANDLED TILL THE 


2ND WEEK IN JUNE, RHODODENDRONS WITH BALLS ALMOST THRUOUT THE SEASON. 


WE DO NOT SHIP WHEN THE RISK OF LOSS IS TOO GREAT. WE LIKE TO SEND OUR 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG TO EVERYONE INTERESTED IN FINER NURSERY STOCK. 


Hardy New England Grown 
Best by Test 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Owner 
SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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